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NOTES FROM BOSTON, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, April 19, 1894. 

Ar ingenious Boston man has made the astounding 
discovery that Dr..Samuel Johnson is the author not 
only of the tragedy of ‘‘Irene,”’ but also of the works 
generally attributed to Sir Thomas More, Shakespeare, 
Marlow, Bzn Jonson, Green, Peele, Spenser, Bur- 
ton, Dryden, Pope and Addison, and likewise the 
King James’ version of the Bible. He finds several 
cyphers in Johnson’s great Dictionary, and almost 
every word that occurs in this extended series of 
works is to be found labeled and ticketed in such 
order that only the blindest and most prejudiced 
would fail to be convinced of the truth of his theory. 
It is beautifully worked out and has its analogy in 
chemistry, where the multiplicity of elements is be- 
leved by many to be only various forms of three or 
even one. According to this theory Johnson was the 
greatest man that ever lived. It greatly simplifies the 
study of English literature. 

He was stimulated to this discovery by the recent 
volumes published by Dr. Owen, of Detroit, who it 
will be remembered, believes that Sir Francis Bacon 
wrote not only the works that bear the name of Shakes- 
peare, but also those attributed to Marlowe, Green, 
Peele, Burton and Spenser. I supposed the thing 
was a joke until the other evening, when in company 
with Professor Morse, of Salem, and a few others, I 
heard Dr. Owen relate the story of his invention and 
his enthusiastic exposition of its wonders. 

He at first spent much time and energy trying to 
work out an arithmetical cypher, and at last finding 
all such attempts unsatisfactory, he struck upon the 











system which according to his honest belief opens up, 
in the combined works of the authors mentioned, the 
story of Lord Bacon's life, tne history of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and various other essays hidden 
away but perfectly easy to read if plain directions are 
observed. Dr. Owen has seven or eight young ladies 
constantly engaged in grinding out: the cypher writ- 
ing, and I understood him to say that during his visit 
in Boston, one of them had written out about a hun- 
dred pages, simply using the indications. The de- 
tailed account of the Armada flowed out from his big 
wheel with certainly surprising coherence. I think it 
is safe to say that certain lines and passages which 
have been stumbling-blocks for commentators seem to 
have under this theory a rational explanation. It is 
not a difficult matter to devise a cypher and hide it 
away in any ordinary writing. I should not be at all 
surprised if some one should find in the writings of 
Edgar Allan Poe a most elaborate account of his 
own life and the events of his day; he was fond of 
such mystifications ; but in the age of Elizabeth every 
one wrote cyphers. 

A few weeks agoa gentleman named Cabot from 
Brookline entertained the Eliot Club of Jamaica Plain 
with 42s proof that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. The 
next morning the Master of one of the largest of 
the public schools of Boston told me that he was 
perfectly convinced by the argument. Dr. Owen 
was given an opportunity of explaining his theory to 
Mr. Cabot. It was a case of Greek meeting Greek ; 
if they could only have had Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, 
also, with his cypher !—for it seems quite possible for 
everybody to have one’s own individual cypher to 
Shakespeare—and thus, in a new signification, save 
his Bacon. 

I am inclined to think that the adoption of the 
Baconian theory savors of insanity, or, as Mr. Furness 
says, isa children's disease, like the measles, through 
which most people must pass before they attain full 
intellectual emancipation. Certainly many people 
cling to it all their lives and with such there is no 
use arguing. How delightfully scornful Miss Julia 
Marlowe was when at the reception given her by the 
New England Women’s Press Association, I had a 
moment's opportunity to tell her of Dr. Owen's visit 
and his famous cypher, and Governor Greenhalge 
who was standing by said, ‘‘ Why, you know Miss 
Marlowe claims descent from the author of ‘ Tamer- 
lane,’ and of course, she would resent having her 
ancestor's laurels plucked away by an upstart Bacon.” 
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A number of distinguished people have been visit- 
ing Boston and illumining society with their brilliancy. 
Mrs. Frederick Vinton gave an interesting reception 
to the beautiful daughter of the artist, Vedder. Mrs. 
Wiggin and Miss Wilkins were expected, but were 
prevented from being present. Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
of Philadelphia, has just been the guest at a reception 
given in his honor by the artist, Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
who designs so many of the covers for Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union gave a reception last Saturday 
in honor of Thomas Davidson who has been lecturing 
on Dante and Goethe. Mr. Arlo Bates gave a 
delightful breakfast to a small company a few days 
ago, at which Miss Wilkins and Mr. and Mrs. Barrett 
Wendell were among the guests. Mr. Bates is said 
to be arousing great enthusiasm by his classes in 
literature at the Institute of Technology. Any one 
who knows him would be certain that nothing per- 
functory or merely formal would deaden the fine 
spirit which he would put into his courses. 

The interest in the performance of the Phormio of 
Terence in the original Latin may be somewhat 
gauged by the fact that for the dress rehearsal there 
was demand for three times as many tickets as the 
theatre would accommodate. At the same time it 
must be confessed that the horribly quaint illustrations 
of the libretto and the strangely-unliterary translation 
of the play itself—a translation quite too slangy for 
Harvard's best reputation—have had the effect of de- 
terring some people from going. I do not hear that the 
approaching presentation—or perhaps I should say 
apparition of Ibsen's ‘‘ Ghosts”’ is creating so much 
excitement ; though I know several people who are 
trying to work the dynamo of social enthusiasm 
for all that it is worth. I heard one lady say that she 
was willing to urge other people to go, but she herself 
would not be hired to go! 

Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop is expected this week 
for the meeting of the Women’s Press Association. 
Her husband made a flying visit to Cambridge not 
long ago, where he delivered a lecture on St. Francis 
before the Catholic Union of Harvard. Miss Kate San- 
born has also been visiting in Boston, and Mrs. C. U. 
Thomas gave her a large reception in her beautiful 
new house on the Boulevard. I believe there were 
three hundred invitations issued, and the house was 
thronged. I have only given a hint at the social 
register. These receptions, as Sir Walter Scott said, 
are a sad consumer of time, ‘‘ but what would life 
be without them?’’ I must mention one more “' lite- 
rary function,” which is likely to be a delightful affair, 
and that is the ‘‘ Authors’ Breakfast,’’ that is to take 
place in Salem on the fifth of May, under the auspices 
of the Women’s ‘“‘ Thought and Work Club.”’ Joel 
Chandler Harris, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, General Dooling, Olive Thorne Miller, and 
many others, have accepted invitations to be present. 
Eight hundred and fifty seats are to be provided, and 
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they are all taken! At least forty members of the 
‘Authors’ Guild” are expected. Mrs. Grace A, 
Oliver will entertain General James Grant Wilson 
and several others; and many Salem people open 
their houses, so that no member of the ‘‘ Guild” wil} 
have to return that night. The Essex Institute have 
extended to the Club the use of their building, and 
there the reception will be held, and in the evening 
a business meeting of the Guild will take place in 
Plummer Hall. All the sights of the city will be ex- 
hibited—ancient deeds, legal papers, Custom House, 
Witch dwellings, Peabody"Museum. Mrs. Kate Tan- 
natt Woods is the President of the Club. 

There is very little news in the publishing world. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company will publish next 
month a story entitled, ‘‘ Two Strings to His Bow,” 
by the Reverend Walter Mitchell, a brother of “Ik, 
Marvel.” A part of it appeared in the February 
and March numbers of the A“/antic. Mr. Mitchell 
was one of the earliest contributors to the Aiantic, 
and his story ‘‘ Tacking Ship Off Shore,” which was 
considered very able, came out in January, 1858, in 
the third number of the magazine. Another work on 
their list is entitled ‘‘ My Summer in a Utah Village,” 
by Florence A. Merriam, the author of “ Birds 
Through an Opera Glass.”” She spent some weeks 
last year with her friend Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, 
and the volume is the result of her observations. 

One of the most beautiful books that Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company have ever brought out is Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter’s description of her famous island garden at 
the Shoals, the text of which was illustrated by the 
artist, Childe Hassam. Mrs. Hemenway, with 
characteristic generosity, paid five thousand dollars 
toward the expenses of the work. Mrs. Thaxter 
dedicated it to her, but purposely held back the 
dedication till the book should be out, lest Mrs. 
Hemenway should object. Mrs. Hemenway died 
before the book was published. 

Professor Richard T. Ely, of Wisconsin State 
University, has written for Messrs. T. Y. Crowell, a 
masterly work on Socialism. I have greatly enjoyed 
reading the advance sheets. He begins by tracing 
the history of the Socialistic movement; he then 
devotes some pages to the principal treatises on the 
subject. This is followed by an admirably fair 
exposition of the strength of Socialism which is 
balanced with a critique on its weaknesses, and the 
last part of the volume is devoted to a practical 
scheme for the union of the best features of the 
Socialist demands with existent institutions: such for 
instance as the nationalization of natural monopolies, 
as well as railways, telegraphs, etc. It is really a 
very inspiring book and will do great good. 

The Joseph Knight Company is about to publish for 
Mr. W. D. MacCrackan, author of “ The Rise of the 
Swiss Republic,” two little volumes, which will be 
indispensable to visitors to Switzerland. They will 
be in 32mo, and consist of short papers mak- 
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ing up volumes of about 300 pages each. One will 
treat of Romance Switzerland, that is the region 
where French and Italian is spoken; the other of 
Teutonic Switzerland. Not only will the chief towns 
and places out of the beaten track be described with 
all their interesting features, but also the leading men 
who have made Switzerland famous, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Calvin, Madame de Stael and others ; there 
will be chapters on the romantic stories, such as the 
myth of William Tell. The great mountains will be 
described and there will be an intensely interesting 
history of Alpine ascents. Bits of legends, frequent 
pictures of the life, manners and customs of the 
country will give variety to the book. Mr, Mac- 
Crackan has lived many years in Switzerland and is 
an authority on his _ subject. Another book 
soon to be brought out by Mr. Knight is entitled 
“In Distance and in Dream,”’ by Mr. M. F. Sweetser, 
author of the ‘‘ Guide to the White Mountains.’ This 
story came out originally, if I mistake not, in the 
Boston Fost. I regret to say that Mr. Sweetser has 
been compelled by the state of his health to take up 
his residence in Colorado. Mr. Knight himself has 
for many years interested himself in gathering froin 
various sources every possible scrap of verse that 
relates to smoking, from the time of Ralegh to the 
present day. This compilation he will soon publish 
under the title of ‘‘ Pipe and Pouch, the Smoker's 
Own Book of Poetry,” and if every one who favors 
what one of the oldest of English poets calls ‘‘ the 
plant of great renown,” buys the volume, it will have 
a great success! 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have brought out a fasci- 
nating book by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd of Amherst, 
well known as the friend and editor of Miss Emily 
Dickinson. This new book, which bears the title of 
“Total Eclipses of the Sun,’ is as fascinating asa 
romance. One could hardly believe that a semi- 
scientific work could be made so attractive. The 
next volume in the series, which this initiates will 
be “Public Libraries in America,” by William I. 
Fletcher of Amherst College, 

In conclusion I will add an invaluable epitaph 
which may be found on a tombstone in the little 
village of Rochester, near Marion. It is as fol- 
lows : 

Here lieth ye body of Marcy 
ye daughter of 
Josiah Winslow and wife of James Whitcomb. 
Died Apl ye 20 1729 in the 29 year of her age. 


How can I choose but weep I must 
Since my third wife is with those first ? 
O God be pleased to comfort me 

And all my greif and sorrow see. 
Well make me live whilst here I be 
At death receive me unto thee 

Where I celestial songs may sing 
With them to Christ our Head and King, 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has the ear of the English- 
speaking race. She is the only novelist who has. 
She has won it by doing a new thing. She portrays 
not men but movements. In ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ it 
was some new views of religion. In ‘‘ David Grieve”’ 
some new aspects of right and wrong. In “ Mar- 
cella,” her last, it is what is vaguely called, the social 
movement. Her characters are not drawn from the 
centre out. They are put together to illustrate the 
movement. For style, she has not the old respect 
though she secured the old result. But this is cheap 
criticism. She hasa new thing to do. She does it 
in anew way. Her canvas lives, whether her char- 
acters do or not. In ‘‘ Marcella”’ there is to the life 
the new attitude towards property, privilege, personal 
duties and social relations. Like most people past 
forty, Mrs. Humphry Ward deems the new remedies 
wrong. Right or wrong, they are made clear and 
their influence and effect on men and women equally 
clear. And whatever may be said of her characters, 
the aspect of English life is drawn with absolute 


accuracy. 
«* 


It was James Gordon Bennett who discovered that 
if all the town had been at a fire, all the town would 
turn to the fire first in the morning paper. Mr. Marion 
Crawford has made a like discovery in ‘ Katharine 
Lauderdale.”” Commonplace New York is all here, 
told in great detail as to houses and furniture and 
talking in great detail as New Yorkers do. Women, 
who have less imagination than men, and a narrower 
life, read Mr. Crawford with avidity, because he 
unrolls the daily life men and women live. The book 
will be prodigiously read. It isa highly commercial 
product. 


* 
* * 


The irrepressible conflict between the educated 
or enfranchised women of to-day and the social 
customs and conventions still based on her former 
condition, is the text of two new English novels, the 
““ Yellow Aster” by “ Iota,’ and ‘‘ The Rubicon”’ by 
Mr. E. F. Benson, an Archbishop's son, as it was of 
his previous novel ‘‘ Dodo” and Miss Sarah Grand’s 
“Heavenly Twins.” The same antinomy appears 
in ‘George Egerton’s’’ ‘‘ Keynotes’’ and Miss 
Harraden’s ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’” Much 
fun is made of all these. With the exception of 
“‘ Keynotes,” they are mere passing stories ; but their 
theme is legitimate, however poor the treatment, and 
they record a very serious change now in progress 
in society. The resistance to the conditions of mar- 
riage in the ‘‘ Yellow Aster” and ‘The Rubicon”’ 
every observant man has witnessed. Neither novel 
is well written or well composed, but they note 
the new thing that is, and this is the novelist’s 
duty. 
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Hafiz or Mohammed Shemsuddin, to use his own 
name, and not his title as a scholar and writer, has 
been less frequently translated into English than 
either Omar or Saadi. For some time there is 
none in print, though Mr. H. Bicknell and Mr. E. S. 
Robinson have both issued translations within a few 
years, and there are many fragments scattered through 
works of the Orientalists of the opening of the century. 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, already known for 
a suggestive rendering of Omar, has now translated 
one hundred and thirty-eight of the five hundred and 
seventy-three Ghazels, making up his long poem or 
Divan, a Ghazel being a five or sixteen line assemb- 
lage of couplets, the last of which always includes 
the word Hafiz, or ‘‘ one who remembers.’”’ Without 
comparison with the original in detail, it is impossi- 
ble to pass on a translation, Mr. McCarthy has at 
least the impression and accent of the original, and 
conveys at least a part of the rapt ardor of Persian 
poetry. In no other literature are men so earnest 
about the realities of life as Persian poets about its 
fancies. Nor is it easy, in this or any other transla- 
tion, to realize how serious Persian poetry is. 

**® 

“‘ Social Evolution,”’ by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, a new 
man, has attracted more attention than any other 
recent work on the future of society, partly because 
it is more hopeful. Since progress is impossible 
without competitive struggle, Mr. Kidd holds that 
the exclusion of competition by what is called socialism 
would lead inevitably to social degeneration. Society, 
however, while retaining competition is gradually 
improving the position of the individual by giving 
each equal opportunities and filling society with the 
sense of responsibility for the future of human society, 
a sense of responsibility which is but another name 
for religion. The evolution of society is, therefore, 
primarily not intellectual, but moral, and its develop- 
ment will gradually reduce the cruelty while retain- 
ing the impetus of competition. This is clear, strong 
reasoning. Society is growing better, not worse, and 
the position of the individual improves. Mr. Kidd's 
weakness lies in his limited knowledge of the statistical 
facts. His reading is very general and he has not 
got close to the facts of society and the factors of 
history. But if he had, he would not have found it 
easy to reason on so smoothly in page after page of 
general statements. If a man waits to verify his 
facts he never writes his book. 

x % 

‘*The Christian Society,’”’ by Dr. George D. 
Herron, Professor of Applied Christianity in Iowa 
College, and ‘‘ Social Reform and the Church,” by 
Mr. John R. Commons, a Professor of the new 
Political Economy in Indiana University, are both 
books based on the same premise, keyed to the same 
condition and urging the same doctrine. Both 
assume that it is worse, day by day, with the poor; both 
attribute this to the present organization of society, 
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and both demand a vital alteration in the attitude of 
society towards wealth. Dr. Herron and Mr. Com. 
mons have put into plain language what many dimly 
feel, and their work will reappear in many sermons, 
Both urge the social responsibility of the Church to 
conduct reforms and recast society. Dr. Herron elo- 
quently demands the transfiguration of society by 
unselfishness and self-sacrifice. This last is the great 
lesson, and it is needed whether his premise be right 
or wrong. So is Mr. Common’s earnest plea for a 
Church at work improving society instead of expend- 
ing its energy in fighting for a creed and extending its 
mere organization. The advice of both is sound, 
even if both are radically wrong in asserting that 
society is growing worse as a whole and in the oppor- 
tunities it gives the individual. It was never better, 
the individual never had a better chance, and the 
spirit of Christianity was never more widely diffused. 
Dr. Herron, I regret to say, decries statistics. The 
biologist might as well decry the microscope. 
**% 

To the humorist, nothing is so depressing as his 
reputation for humor. For men value themselves 
not for the thing they do easily, which is also that that 
they do well, but for the thing they do with difficulty, 
Joking with ease, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome desires earn- 
estly to be taken seriously. His wish is in both the pre- 
face and the stories of ‘‘ John Ingerfield,” which is 
five stories with the first for title. A story of love blos- 
soming out of self-sacrifice, good; a ghost-story, 
poor; a study of child memory, vague; two London 
stories, neat but not striking. The first is no dis- 
credit, but no one would ever have seen Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome if he had never climbed higher than this 
level. 

**® 

Mr. Arthur J. Maginnis two years ago published 
‘“‘ The Atlantic Ferry,” arapid history of steam traffic 
across the Atlantic. It has just reappeared at a third 
its old price. It has about the facts and figures one 
likes to look up on the voyage and at sixty cents is a 
very cheap collection of steamship information, 
though it does not, of course, equal in exhaustive 
treatment the collection of papers on the ‘Ocean 


Steamship ’’ published in this country. 


* 
* * 


Venice is an old subject. For twenty years a book a 
year has appeared on the city in this country, and a 
year ago Mr. Horatio F. Brown published the most 
considerable history of Venice which has appeared in 
English, based on Romanin's compilation of Venetian 
documents .Neither Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s nor Mrs. 
Oliphant’s equal it. Mr. Brown has succeeded his 
biography of Venice, as he called his history, with 
an account of daily life of Venice, for the most part 
among the lower classes. “Life on the Lagoons”’ is 
full of the charm of accurate, loving observation. The 
gondola is better described than I remember seeing 
elsewhere, and at scores of points Mr. Brown has 
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picked up precisely the information the guide-books 
leave out, and he has left out all they include. It is 
a model study of folk life. 

**% 

“ Australia As It Is” gives a desultory view of life 
in the ‘“‘ Bush,” or, as we would say, backwoods of 
New South Wales. The book is written by a clergy- 
man. It has very little exact information. Its refer- 
ences to the Australian land question will be scarcely 
understood by Americans. But its author has told 
things as he saw them, and there are more ambitious 
books which will give a conception less clear of 
Australian frontier life, at all points differing from 
our own. 


* 
% * 


Dr. Goldwin Smith has written the best little book 
on “ Oxford and Her Colleges’’ ever penned about 
the place—a model in information, a'mosphere, taste 
and penetration, and all to be read at a sitting. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Martha Pintard Bayard, a young American 
woman of Huguenot descent, when twenty-four went 
to England in 1794 with her husband, who was 
charged with an official mission. She kepta diary in 
the fashion of the day, which has just been published, 
a record of American impressions in England while 
liberty and independence were still fresh possessions, 
The record has a personal and feminine interest not 
diminished by the present presence of the great- 
grandson of her husband’s uncle as Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James. The historical student will 
read this book and also those who like out-of-the-way 
pages. 

**% 

Miss Alice Zimmern, a_ thoroughly competent 
scholar, from Girton, has translated Professor H. 
Bliimner’s ‘‘ Home Life of the Ancient Greek.’ With 
great diligence and assiduity, Professor Bliimner has 
swept together all that is known on the subject, 
chiefly describing life in Athens in the sixth and 
seventh certury B.C. The work differs little from 
those which have gone before, save thatit is more 
modern and its illustrations, almost all from vases, 
are more carefully selected. It can be read through, 
I find; but its chief use is asa book of reference. 
Little attempt is made to render this heap of learning 
vital and references to literature few. ‘‘ Charcles"’ 
is now out of date and Professor Mahaffy’s ‘Social 
Life in Greece’ is too vague for close reference. 

*% 

General S. C. Armstrong did a work which will 
cast a longer and larger shadow as the years go on. 
He will come to stand as the first great figure in the 
solution of the problem of races on this continent. 
First the colonies, next the making of the nation, 
third the treatment «f national questions. Many 
nations are made ; few solve their problems. History 
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is a beach strewn with national wrecks. No other 
man compares thus far in his peculiar field with 
General Armstrong, and when men come to ask what 
manner of man he was, they will find the best answer 
in the memorialaddress of Mr. Robert C. Ogden. It 
has reserve, restraint, and good taste. Here is the 
man—not his life or words, or works, or outer shell— 
but the man as he was, at the centre, put with love, 
with charity and with justice. 


CELIA THAXTER. 
Every lover of poetry—old or young—knows Mrs. 
Thaxter’s poetry. Her ‘‘ Poems for Children” have 
gone through many editions, as have her miscella- 
neous “ Poems,’’ all now collected in one compact 
volume. That the poems are redolent of flowers and 
filled with a love of the sea does not seem strange 
when one 1emembers what her life has been. 
“O Earth! thy summer song of joy may soar 
Ringing to heaven in triumph. I but crave 


The sad, caressing murmur of the wave 
That breaks in tender music on the shore.” 


Thus she writes in ‘‘ Landlocked,” and, with the 
same thread running through her poems, one feels 
that the sea is almost her life. Although born in 
Portsmouth, Celia Leighton when hardly five years 
old with her two brothers was brought by her parents 
to the Isles of Shoals. Her father, treated unjustly 
by his political associates, in a desire to withdraw 
from his fellows became keeper of the White Island 
light. A few years later he removed with his family 
to Appledore, which he had bought with the other 
islands of the Shoals group. There the three child- 
ren led a strangely solitary life, It is said that their 
father would sometimes call them to him and point- 
ing to the distant shore tell them that beyond it lay 
“the wicked world.” The boys were well-grown 
when they visited the mainland, and it is said that 
when one of them saw a horse for the first time in 
his remembrance, he was so frightened that he hid 
behind a barrel until the dreadful creature had 
passed. 

In her first prose volume, which is entitled ‘““Among 
the Isles of Shoals,’"’—a poem, though not in verse— 
Mrs. Thaxter has told the story of those early years. 
“TI do not think a happier triad ever existed than we 
were, living in that profound isolation,’’ she says, 
and again, ‘‘ To the heart of Nature one must needs 
be drawn in such a life; and very soon I learned 
how richly she repays in deep refreshment the 
reverent love of her worshiper.” Playing with the 
limpet shells, looking for star-fish and hermit crabs, 
watching the loons and gannets and burgomaster 
gulls, searching for the celandine, the pimpernel, 
the eye-bright and other flowers of the islands these 
children surely had nature as their dearest friend. 

After a time there came to the Isles of Shoals, Mr. 
Levi Thaxter, a cultivated man who preferred this 
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quiet spot to the noisy world. At first the friend and 
teacher, at length he became the husband of Celia 
Thaxter. Of their three sons, one lives now with 
Mrs. Thaxter, one is an instructor at Harvard, and 
one is a gentleman farmer at Kittery. Mr. Thaxter, 
before his death a few years ago, had made a wide 
reputation as an interpreter of Browning. 

Living as she has lived it is ro wonder Mrs, Thax- 
ter's poems and her prose show careful observation 
of natural phenomena, not only of the changing 
seasons of the sea in its varying moods, but of the 
humblest weeds, thistles or mullein stalks, perhaps, 
as well as of the elderberry, sumach, bayberry and 
other more pretentious plants. She notes the habits 
of bees, butterflies and moths, and, even of the 
swordfish and other strange fish found in these 
waters, and she is unequaled in her descriptions of 
the great sea-birds which swoop above these rocky 
islands. 

Flowers are her passion. Not only does she write 
about them, but she paints them most exquisitely. 
More than one of her friends possesses a favorite 
volume, over whose pages here and there are strewn 
single flowers or clusters, which although painted 
look as if freshly gathered and placed between the 
leaves. A strong proof of Mrs. Thaxter’s love for 
flowers is the fact that she works among them every 
summer morning from four o’clock until six. The 
worst enemies, she says, with which she has to con- 
tend are the rats, which devour roots and bulbs, and 
the high winds, which sometimes beat her most lovely 
blossoms to the ground. But she is a practical 
gardener, and succeeds with some species that would 
be hard to raise even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Some essays which she has lately published 
on gardening have led to her receiving dozens of 
letters from all parts of the country inquiring about 
her methods. In compliance with these and the oft- 
repeated importunities of her friends to tell how she 
succeeds so marvelously, she has written ‘‘ An Island 
Garden,” just issued from the press. This book, 
which has quite enough practical information to aid 
the few whom information in such matters helps, is 
charmingly permeated by the poetry of the flowers, 
the islands, and good literature. The colored illus- 
trations by Childe Hassam reproduce the beauty and 
the blazing splendors of the garden, and the corner 
within the cottage where the hostess welcomes and 
charms those whom she delights to honor. 

For pleasant as Mrs. Thaxter’s garden is, it is 
almost eclipsed by the room in which she receives 
her friends; with its soft-toned carpet, handsome 
rugs, portiéres, and lounges heaped with cushions, it 
is more artistic than the drawing-room of many city 
houses. It is a large room, made of good size by the 
throwing together of two small rooms, and it has two 
special features. Its lofty walls are entirely covered 
with pictures, simply yet suitably framed. There are 
photographs, etchings and engravings, oil paintings, 
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water colors or original sketches in black and white 
—such as a sketch by the late William M. Hunt for 
one of his Albany frescoes. The eye is not wearied 
by this abundance of riches, for wherever it falls it 
rests on some favorite picture, ancient or modern, 
The second peculiarity of Mrs. Thaxter's room is her 
arrangement of flowers. She feels that they lose 
when arranged in masses, and therefore she puts 
them singly or in bunches of two or three into very 
small vases. These vases placed about on tables and 
mantelpieces are of glass, silver, and china, and all 
are beautiful. 

Mrs. Thaxter is as fond of music as of flowers, art, 
and poetry, and summer forenoons a group of her 
friends gather around her grand piano to hear the 
great composers interpreted by Prof. Paine of 
Harvard, Dr. Mason of New York, or some other 
eminent musician. Among the coterie at Mrs, 
Thaxter’s are usually several artists, J. Appleton 
Brown, Childe Hassam, Ross Turner of late years, 
and in the past William M. Hunt. Mr. Hassam has 
made many paintings of Celia Thaxter’s garden, and 
laughingly says that with it as subject, he means to 
win the first price at Munich, 

Certainly Celia Thaxter’s cottage, Celia Thaxter's 
garden, and the brilliant poet herself ought to give 
an artist the truest inspiration. 

in addition to the books mentioned Mrs. Thaxter 
has published ‘Among the Isles of Shoals,” 
‘Drift weed,” ‘‘ The Cruise of the Mystery,” “ Yule- 
Log,”’ “‘ Idylls and Pastures,”’ “‘ Memorable Murder,” 
and ‘“‘ Verse.” 

Helen Leah Reed in Chautauquan. 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 


BERLIN, March, 1894. 
One of the most striking characteristics of the present 
Jin de siecle is the extraordinary influence which men 
of advanced years have exercised, and are still exer- 
cising, upon human affairs. Never, probably, in the 
history of the world, has old age taken so active a 
part in shaping the destinies of mankind, as during 
the latter half of the present century. The great 
warriors, and statesmen, and authors, and educators, 
of the present day, live longer than their predecessors, 
even of the immediate past. Compare Alexander 
the Great, for example, who died through his own 
imprudence it is true, at the early age of thirty-three, 
with the Emperor William I, who was hale and 
hearty at ninety ; or Julius Caesar, murdered at fifty- 
six; with von Moltke, who lived to be almost ninety- 
two, and was in his place in the Reichstag on the 
very day of his death; or Napoleon I, whose public 
career was terminated at forty-six with the French 
Marshals MacMahon, who died last year at eighty- 
five, and Canrobert, who is still living at the same 
age. So it is in statesmanship and diplomacy. 
Macchiavelli, and Richelieu, and Mazarin, and 
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William Pitt, were but boys in comparison with Glad- 
stone ,and Thiers, and Bismarck, and Pope Leo XIII. 
Examples might be multiplied indefinitely, but the 
main object of this reference is to show that the same 
rule prevails among men of letters. Among ancient 
authors of celebrity, A:schylus, it is true, lived to be 
almost seventy, but Thucydides died at sixty, Cicero 
at sixty-three, Horace at fifty-six, Sallust at fifty-one, 
and Virgil at fifty. Contrast these with modern ex- 
amples. I wrote you sometime since that Professor 
Michelet, Dean of the Faculty of the Berlin Univer- 
sity, had just celebrated his ninety-second birthday 
in the enjoyment of excellent health; he was unfor- 
tunately attacked immediately afterwards by influ- 
enza, which developed into pneumonia and terminated 
his life, not only before my letter was published, but 
before it could possibly have reached America; but his 
death, though sudden and unexpected, can hardly be 
said to have been premature. The great historian, 
Leopold von Ranke, died at ninety-one; Déllinger, 
the leader of the ‘‘ Old Catholic ’? movement, reached 
the same age. The great ‘‘ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” is in his eighty-fifth year; Whittier, if I 
mistake not, was still older. Of the four most dis- 
tinguished Professors of the University of Berlin, 
Virchow and von Helmholtz are seventy-two ; Dubois 
Reymond is seventy-five, and Mommsen is seventy- 
six; and all are in full possession of their faculties, 
both physical and mental. It seems evident that 
literary pursuits are favorable to longevity. Julius 
Cesar, who is probably better known to-day as an 
author than even as a warrior or a statesman, might 
have lived toa great age if he had but heeded the 
warning to ‘‘ beware the ides of March.”’ Frederic 
the Great, von Moltke, Lord Derby, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone, would have been famous as writers if they 
had not been more famous as warriors and statesmen. 
Wherefore, my friends, let us cultivate literature that 
our days may be long in the land! 

I trust that I may be pardoned for again referring 
to the ‘‘ Konversations—Lexikon'"’ of Brockhaus, for 
every new volume that is issued excites my astonish- 
ment, as well as my admiration. The ninth volume 
of the “‘ Centennial edition ’’ (Heldburg—Juxta) has just 
appeared, and is in many respects one of the most 
attractive of the series. The care which is taken to 
give the very latest details of the subjects discussed 
is evinced by the fact that in the article on “ Italy,’’ 
the history is brought down to the time of Crispi’s 
return to power, less than three months ago, and a full 
list of his cabinet is given. This article is a fair 
sample of the methods pursued in this great work, 
and deserves special notice. The first portion treats 


of the situation, limits, and extent of Italy, and its’ 


territorial divisions ; then follow accounts of its geolo- 
gical structure, its river-system, its mineral springs 
and baths, its climate and meteorological conditions ; 
its flora and fauna, its ancient political partition, its 
population, agriculture, mining and manufacturing 
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industries, commerce, communications, political con- 
stitution and administration, finances, benevolent 
institutions, ecclesiastical and educational relations, 
newspapers and periodicals, and general statistics ; 
succeeded by a succinct and comprehensive history of 
the Peninsula, from the earliest times to the present 
day. There are two double-page maps of modern 
Italy, and one of its condition in the flourishing days 
of the Roman Empire, with four smaller historical 
charts representing its political relations 1° under the 
rule of the Lombards (A, D. 650); 2°, at the founda- 
tion of the Norman Kingdom (about 1050); 3°, from 
A.D. 1500 to the commencement of the Napoleonic 
wars; and 4°, from A.D. 1815 to the establishment 
of Italian unity. Then follow articles on Italian 
railways, art, literature, music, philosophy, military 
and marine systems, language, and other subjects; 
the whole covering seventy pages, and forming an 
admirable compendium. The volume contains 
articles of a similar character on India, Ireland, 
Islam, Japan, and Jerusalem. There are like- 
wise excellent chromotypes of the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles, of the Otricoli Jupiter, and the Ludovici Venus, 
of Holbein’s celebrated Madonna (altogether too 
celebrated, it seems to me,) in the Dresden gallery, 
and a great variety of other interesting material. The 
whole book looks so attractive that I would like to be 
able to devote a week to reading it through, from 
beginning to end. It could hardly be done satisfac- 
torily in less time, for there are 1022 pages of it, with 
about 1200 words to the page. 

The mention of Praxiteles, the most sfiritual of 
ancient sculptors, naturally suggests the name of his 
peer in a co-ordinate branch of art—Apelles, And 
that reminds me of a very pretty compliment which 
Pope Leo XIII paid to the French painter Chartran, 
in accepting the gift of a portrait of himself some time 
ago. It was conveyed in the form of a couplet of 
faultess Latin hexameters: 


Effigiem subjectam oculis quis dicere falsam 
‘ Audeat? Huic similem vix jam pinxisset Apelles ! 


which may be converted into English hexameters, 
literally, though by no means faultlessly, thus: 


Who shall venture to say that the image displayed to his 
vision 

Is false? Apelles could scarcely have painted its equal ! 

Vernon. 


=There is a stir in literary Paris and London over 
the prospective publication of the memoirs of Napo- 
leon’s private secretary, the Baron de Meneval, who 
assumed this office in 1802 when Napoleon became 
somewhat dissatisfied with De Bourrienne. Meneval 
was in close relation with Napoleon until 1815, and 
his authoritative memoirs are expected to correct 
De Bourrienne and some other writers on several 
interesting points. For various personal reasons the 
memoirs have been kept from publication, but they 
are now to be edited for the press by the grandson of 
the writer. Philadelphia Press. 
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‘©THE LAUREATE OF THE BIRDS.” 


A recent Press article tells how Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller came to take up the study of birds and her 
methods of work: 

It was some fifteen years ago, and not long after her 
removal from Chicago to Brooklyn, that Mrs. Miller 
first began writing about birds. A lady friend of hers 
who is an ornithologist, came to make her a visit. She 
wanted to see the birds of the vicinity, and Mrs. 
Miller took her to Prospect Park. She was so enthu- 
siastic that she inspired Mrs. Miller with an interest 
in them. Mrs. Miller had never lived in the country 
and knew nothing about birds, but she was so much 
interested in them that she began to study their ways, 


especially the ways of the wood thrush. She con- 
tinued to go to Prospect Park and study the thrushes 
for about two years. 

Then she thought of writing about them. She 
had never written anything before that except for 
children: ‘Little Folks in Feather and Fur,” 
“Little People of Asia,’’ ‘‘Our Boys,” ‘‘ Nimpo’s 
Troubles,” ‘Queer Pets at Marcy’s,”’ ‘‘Old Grip 
the Crow,” ‘‘ The Woman's Club.” 

When Mrs. Miller finished her article on the 
wood thrush she sent it to the Atlantic Monthly. 
Its acceptance encouraged her to go on with her 
studies, and these soon became so absorbing as 
to lead her into more ambitious publications. 
Bird Ways,’ ‘‘In Nesting Time,” and “Little 
Brothers of the Air,”’ contain the results of the 
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author’s observations in the Eastern States. Mrs. 
Miller's new book, ‘‘A Bird Lover in the West,” as 
already announced, describes her observations during 
her residences in Ohio, Utah and Colorado. 


In regard to her method of work Mrs. Miller said: 

‘¢ When studying birds I always go away from everybody I 
know—away among strangers, so that I shall not have any 
social duties to divert my attention. I never take any work 
of any kind excepting my pencil and note book and my 
opera glass. ‘That is the way I have learned so much about 
birds—I give them my whole time and thought from Lreak- 
fast until dark every day, rain or shine, for about three 
months each year, in the summer time. I always take notes 
right on the spot and never leave anything to my memory— 
otherwise I should forget and confuse things. When 1 get 
back to the house I spend my evenings writing out as fully 
as possible the notes which I have taken. 

“T don’t care anything about the science of ornithology,” 
Mrs. Miller continued, ‘ I don’t care about how many bones 
a bird has, nor how many feathers there are in his tail, but 
how he lives, the making of nests and the bringing up of 
the young—the domestic life is what I prefer to study. 
When a bird is nesting it is the only time he is to be found 
in one place. I did at one time keep birds in my own home, 
but it involves a great deal of trouble, and since I have 
taken up lecturing there is no use of my having them in the 
house if I can give no time to their study. 

““It has often occurred to me that if I could do as the 
hunter does and make a shelter and hide from the birds, I 
could see and learn a great deal more than I do. I take 
much pains to go among them alone and wear clothing as 
near the color of the woods as possible. Still, they are not 
as free before me as if they could not see me. Some of the 
most interesting studies I have made have been through the 
window blinds of my room. When the blinds were shut I 
could make much more satisfactory studies as the birds could 
not see me. It would be very nice to have a little house 
in some good ‘birdy’ place where I could watch them un- 
observed. 

“I have been very much pleased in my lectures this 
winter to find how interested the boys are in birds and bird 
life. I aim to interest boys in the bird life rather than in the 
nests, the eggs and bird skins. This year I have done con- 
siderable lecturing, and intend to doa great deal more— 
parlor lectures and in schools. ‘The thing I do is to teach 
boys to know our own birds. I have mounted specimens 
(which I did not have killed specially for me, but obtained 
at the taxidermist’s) of every kind of bird I describe, so that 
those to whom I lecture may know the different birds by 
sight as well as by name, This gives scholars a good idea 
of the bird and its life. 

“I belong to the American Ornithologists’ Union. This 
union has a committee whose interest it is to woik for the 
protection of birds. * * * Every little while I see a 
great complaint from farmers calling upon the Government 
to destroy insects and protect their crops; but all the time 
they are shooting the very things that would take care of 
the insects if they would let them alone—the birds.” 


HERMANN LINGG. 
HuGo ERICHSEN. 
Doctor Lingg is one of those happy literarians who, 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes in our own country, must 
be classed alike with the poets of the past and 
present, and serve as a connecting link between the 
literary life that was and is. He unquestionably is 
one of the most prominent of modern German poets, 
and has won fame mainly as a lyrical poet, although 
he has contributed epics, dramas and novels to the 
literature of his native land. He is still as popular 
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with the Germans as he was in the days of his youth, 
a fact that was demonstrated by the recent celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his graduation as a 
doctor of medicine—for like our genial autocrat he 
is also a disciple of the healing art—an occasion which 
was marked by the demonstrations of warm regard 
on the part of his countrymen, and the receipt of 
countless telegrams of congratulation from Germans 
in all parts of the world. 

Hermann Lingg was born on January 22, 1820, at 
Lindau, on the beautiful shores of the lake of Con- 
stance. Here he sp:nt the early days of his youth, 
under the care of a cultured father and an affectionate 
mother, whom he praises in many of his songs. After 
graduating from the gymnasium at Kempten, he 
decided to study medicine, and with this purpose in 
view matriculated at the University of Munich in 
1837. Not long after his father died, and his mother 
settled in the Bavarian capital with her youngest son. 
Lingg continued the study of his profession at Frei- 
burg, Berlin, and Prague, graduated in 1843, and three 
years later became a surgeon in the Bavarian army. 
As soon as it was possible, he obtained a furlough, 
which was spent in Italy—a country he had always 
desired to visit. After his return to Munich he became 
seriously ill, but finally his robust nature was trium- 
phant, and he convalesced. During his recovery he 
occupied his abundance of leisure by wooing the 
Muse, not dreaming that the verses that were only 
intended to shorten the hours of convalescence would 
ever see the light of day. 

One day some friends found some of the poems by 
accident, read them, were surprised and delighted, and 
determined to have them and the other creations of 
his poetical fancy published in book form. They 
went from publisher to publisher, in vain, all declined 
with thanks. Finally they appealed to Emanuel 
Geibel, who recognized the budding genius, visited 
Lingg at his home, became the poetical doctor’s sin- 
cere friend, and soon secured a publisher for him. 
The poems were published by the well-known Cotta 
in 1854, and met with immediate appreciation, for 
edition succeeded edition. 

The introduction which Geibel wrote for the work 
procured the poet’s entree to the best magazines, and 
Lingg had no trouble of getting into print after that. 
In 1868 King Maximilian II became interested in the 
poet, who was retired from the service with a pension, 
that enabled him to devote himself wholly to poetry. 
At this time his second collection of verse appeared, 
and two years thereafter his third, which rivaled the 
first in public favor. Since then poems, dramas, 
epics, and novels have come from his prolific pen, 
but it is chiefly as a poet that he is known in Germany. 
Several of his novels have been translated into 
Swedish, and one into Italian. Three of his dramas 
were performed at the Royal Theatre in Munich, and 
had a succes d’ estime. The poet lives quietly in a 
Cosy house of his own in one of the suburbs of 
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Munich, not only full of years, but of honors, a 
patent of nobility having been added to the many 
other distinctions conferred upon him. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS.’’ 


Rev. S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ Stickit Minister and 
Some Common Men,” is the Free Church minister at 
Penicuik, Midlothian, Scotland, and has a library of 
7,000 volumes. He is a tall, broad-shouldered, 
brown-bearded man, with a general air of health and 
vigor. Astronomy is one of his chief hobbies, but 
he indulges in all branches of science. He has been 


a journalist, and has written for the Pa// Mall Gazette, 
Daily Chronicle and other papers, and has been a 
systematic collector of information, which he infuses 


Hermann Lingg. 


into all his writings. His favorite authors are Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Sir Walter Scott. Since finishing 
‘‘The Raiders,” he has been engaged on a book of 
his travels, which will be published towards the close 
of the year. A friend writes of him: If the variety 
of human-kind had not rendered it an absurdity to 
assign any single type to an individual profession, 
one would be inclined to say that Mr. Crockett was 
in appearance anything but the literary man. One 
would have expected, too, that, coming from the 
depths of a Highland villaze, he would have but 
little sympathy with the feverish literary movements 
and animosities of an hour which move the waters of 
London life. But it is far otherwise. Mr. Crockett 
reads every London paper, morning and evening, 
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weekly and monthly, and could take up the common 
burden of report with every person to whom he was 
introduced. He is full of geniality and rich in 
humorous anecdote—a welcome guest in every literary 
circle. It is to be hoped that he will take away as 
pleasant an impression of London as that which 
London will retain of him. Books and Notions. 


ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 
The complete novel in Lippincoti’s for May, 
‘The Autobiography of a Professional Beauty,” is 
the subject of a long review by Miss Jeannette L. 
Gilder, in the V. Y. World. Miss Gilder says: One 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


of the latest aspirants for literary honors is Miss Eliza- 
beth Phipps Train, of Duxbury, Mass. Miss Train 
has written one other novel, ‘‘Dr. Lamar,’’ which was 
a success, besides several short stories. The advance 
sheets of ‘‘The Autobiography of a Professional 
Beauty,’’ were lent me by the editor, who thinks that 
he has made a “ find” in Miss Train’s story, and he 
wants to know if I don't think so, too. I was inter- 
ested and amused when I received the sheets, for I 
had read the book in manuscript for another house a 
year or two ago, and, if my memory serves me, | 
reported favorably upon it. That is, I said that I 
thought it had the elements of popularity in it, and I 
am of the same opinion still. * * * Itonly wants 
a hint that the heroine of this autobiography is drawn 
from life and that the leading characters of the story 
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are well-known men and women to make “The 
Autobiography of a Professional Beauty” as great 
a success as author or publisher could desire. 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE 

MARGREDEL.”’ 
Five years ago there appeared in Blackwood’s an 
anonymous story entitled ‘‘ Rathillet.’’ People thought 
that Mrs. Oliphant had returned to the old manner 


THE STORY OF 


‘which made her fame, and was publishing anony- 


mously to test it. Eventually it leaked out that 
the real author was Mr. David S. Meldrum, who 
achieved success, almost simultaneously, as an artist, 
His first picture, painted at the age of eighteen, was 
hung in the Scottish Academy. He sent “ Rathillet” 
to a local editor, who was a man of honor and, instead 
of comparatively burying such a story in his own 
sheet, sent it on to Mr. Blackwood, who instantly 
accepted it for his magazine, which he edits himself. 
It was afterwards republished in ‘‘ Tales from Black- 
wood,”’ Like the traditional Scotchman, Mr. Meldrum 
came to London to seek his (literary) fortune, bearing 
a letter of introduction to Mr. W. L. Hodgson, at 
that time editor of Rod and Gun, who happened to be 
familiar with ‘‘ Rathillet.”” Mr. Hodgson asked him 
to write something. Next day he came back. While 
he was thinking what to write for his commission, 
he had wandered past St. Paul's with its innumerable 
pigeons, which inspired that charming story, “The 
Doves of St. Paul's.” Mr. Hodgson printed this, and 
suggested to his proprietor that he should secure him 
as sub-editor, When Mr. Hodgson took The 
National Review, Mr. Meldrum became, and still is, 
the editor of Rod and Gun. He is a strongly-built 
man, of medium height, andif he were clean shaven, 
would be remarkably like Thackeray. He is twenty- 
eight years old, and so shrewd a judge as Mr. Black- 
wood thinks him likely to develop into a writer of the 
first rank. Exchange. 
BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
Miss Harraden's first public appearance in London, | 
believe, was as the librettist of certain slight vaude- 
villes, to which her sister, an accomplished violinist, 
wrote the music. Her one great success is “Ships 
that Pass in the Night,’ a novel which has sold by 
thousands during the winter. Miss Harraden was 
born in London, and as a young girl educated in 
Dresden. Then she passed to Cheltenham College, 
and afterwards to Bedford, taking her degree of B.A. 
at London University in 1883, when she qualified in 
classics and mathematics. Her principal recreation 15 
music, and at first she was uncertain whether to 
devote her life to this or the literary profession, 
In 1889 she published through Messrs. Warne & Co. 
a child's book, “ Master Roley.” In 1891 appeared 
her ‘‘ New Book of Fairy Tales,” an illustrated 4to, 
published by Griffith, Farren & Co. She got a few 
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short stories accepted, and then Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
who is always full of sympathy with the beginner, 
encouraged her to believe in her literary talent. She 
showed a story, ‘‘ The Umbrella Mender,” to Mr. 
William Blackwood, who believed in it thoroughly, 
and her beginning seemed well made. But at this 
time Miss Harraden fell ill, and is still more or less an 
invalid. She suffers from a weakness of the right 
hand through failure of the ulnar nerve, and the 
prostration which follows an attack amounts almost 
to paralysis. At present, she is on her way to 
California for her health. “A Bird of Passage,’’ 
a short story by her, brimming with music, was 
in April Blackwood’s. A book of short stories by 
Miss Harraden, ‘‘In Varying Moods,” is published 
uniform with her “Ships”” volume. The longest is 
“Atthe Green Dragon,’’ the strangest “‘The Um- 
brella Mender.”” They all are powerful stories in a 
new vein, and proclaim the presence of a most inter- 
esting personality in literature. I have seen the 
manuscript of the preface that Miss Harraden wrote 
for the American edition of her book (which, by the 
way, is entirely protected by copyright) and am much 
interested in her handwriting. Though very fine, it 
is quite masculine. The pen seems barely to have 
touched the paper, as though the writer were near- 
sighted and feared to make too coarse a line—as deaf 
people speak almost inaudibly for fear of speaking 
too loud. In this preface she says that there is almost 
as much of truth as of fiction in her stories, and gives 
some details of their writing that add largely to their 
interest. Critic Correspondent. 


=Rudyard Kipling disposes of the innumerable 
paragraphs which are being circulated about him as 
follows to a friend : 
SIX LIES. 
I am not going 
To read from my writings ; 
To start a periodical ; 
To be an editor, except of my own work ; 
To “ write up’? Vermont and Vermonters ; 
To start a publishing house ; 
To do any insane thing. 
TWO TRUTHS. 
I am going 
To England for a brief visit. 
I have been 


To Bermuda. Edward Bok's Letter. 


SUNBEAM AND ROSE. 
A sunbeam, flying from the eve, 
Paused by a rose, its beauty seeing, 
And sighed: How sweet therein to live, 
Did other beams not fill its being ! 


In grief he spread his wings of light 
And onward passed, to wander ever ; 
But sweet throughout his endless flight 
The rose’s fragrance breathes for ever. 
From “ A Sheaf of Poems,” 
by George Perry. 
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REVIEWS. 
MRS. WARD’S ‘‘MARCELLA.,”’ 
MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of 
“ Robert Elsmere,” ‘“‘ David Grieve,” etc. With a por- 
trait. In two volumes. 447, 498 pp. I2mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66, 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s third novel treats, with 
knowledge, sympathy, and a masterful degree of 
power, of the active, though still vaguely-defined 
and much misunderstood force called Socialism— 
showing vividly, and with no straining for theatric 
effect the causes that have led to its growth in ‘‘ that 
sceptred isle, that earth of majesty,” and neither 
overestimating nor understating its influence. 

Mrs. Ward writes for all, She has no nuances of 
feeling, no subtleties of thought that need escape the 
common mind. Upon the importance of her message 
there may be more than one opinion—equally sound 
—but there can be no rational doubt of the clearness, 
earnestness, and vigor of its delivery. Any attempt 
definitely to determine at this time her rank among 
the English novelists of this century would be futile. 
One thing is certain, that she possesses literary and 
artistic traits common to most of them. She has been 
likened to George Eliot, and there are passages in this 
very book that may suggest to some readers passages in 
“Adam Bede” and ‘“‘ Middlemarch,” but it is equally 
true that her manner suggests quite as frequently the 
authors of ‘‘Shirley”’ and ‘“‘ Orley Farm,” and many 
others. That is to say, simply, that Mrs. Ward, witha 
meaning all her own, with material acquired by obser- 
vation and patient study, as a writer has inherited the 
traditions of arace of writers. She speaks no strange 
language. Her forms have all been tested by ages of 
practice and accepted by whole generations of readers. 

Her sympathy is broad and seems to be deep, 
though we still have some lingering doubt of her 
thorough comprehension of that rather important 
subject in animate nature—man—as opposed to 
woman. Of her complete knowledge of the nature 
of woman we make no doubt. To do so would be 
bold, indeed, Her feeling for inanimate nature, her 
love of the English landscape under all changing 
conditions, is strong, and she conveys it clearly to 
the reader, and compels his sympathy with it. Her 
descriptions of hill and meadow, garden and forest, 
are graphic, ample, and correct. Equally so are her 
pictures of the town, and her interiors, whether of 
hovel or of palace. The scheme of ‘‘ Marcella’’ in- 
cludes all these, though its scene is not widely 
extended, most of the action passing either in London 
or thirty miles away, among the Chiltern hills. The 
possibilities in this limited environment, however, are 
as broad as modern civilized life; we see rural life in 
the shooting season and in the budding Spring, town 
life in the height of social gayety, with glimpses of 
many “functions"’; Parliament in session and the 
excitement of an important “division”; the church, 
the hospital, the squalid tenement; the farm labore: s 
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cottage, the English country house in its perfection, 
with the art of the centuries gathered within its doors, 
and nature, beautified by ages of cultivation, lying 
around it, 

As examples of descriptive power ot a rare order, 
an account of the night adventures of two poachers 
pursued by gamekeepers, and an episode in the worst 
part of London, a narrow court near Drury Lane, 
may be specified. There is a profusion of detail in 
the descriptions. The dramatic instinct is strongly 





‘*** That's good, Crowdie,’ he said thoughfully. 
‘It's distinctly good.’ ”’ 
From ‘‘Katherine Lauderdale.’ 


manifested in these and many other episodes. It 
has been said that Mrs. Ward's exposition of the 
causes of Socialism is free from all striving for mere 
theatric effect, but the true dramatic sense is ever 
present, The reader soon comes to recognize its 
presence, and to delight in it, for a novel, whether 
or not its purpose is didactic, must have the 
dramatic quality to be thoroughly interesting. Its 
vitality depends upon that, and the element of 
chance, which some modern critics are disposed 
tu sneer at, is, nevertheless, strongly influential in 
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real life, and the most potent factor in fiction. As 
this novel shapes itself, the expert reader is charmed, 
also, by the skillful use of the art of preparation, 
There are no discrepancies of time or place to be 
overlooked, and every happening has its proper 
antecedent. 

While the novel has a didactic purpose, plainly 
expressed, it also involves a love story of unusual 
interest, and we fancy that this will do more to insure 
its wide popularity in this country, where there is no 
such excuse for public discontent and organization 
against society as there is in England, than its treat- 
ment of Socialism, which, however, is never detached 
from the main interest of the story, but is an essential 
part of its fabric. Marcella Boyce is the heroine, 
and whether or not it is her fate to be generally liked, 
she is a living human being, of a rarely complex 
nature, strongly individualized, and presented to us 
in an infinite variety of mood, with every trait made 
clear. Her passionate sympathy with suffering, her un- 
bounded belief in herself, and the arrogance natural 
to a beautiful woman bring her into many troubles, 
but she does not shrink from them, and in the end 
she seems fairly to have worked out her own salva- 
tion, though she has come to realize how impossible 
is the dream of human equality, and she has stood in 
the presence of shame and sorrow, speechless, unable 
to comfort or advise. 

The story teems with characters. New ones seem 
to come forward in every chapter, and in the develop- 
ment and employment of many of them Mrs. Ward 
reveals her insight and the power to suggest much in 
a few words. But, on the whole, the women are bet- 
ter than the men. Evelyn Boyce, Marcella’s mother, 
is a personage worthy of any modern novelist, a veri- 
table creation, and there are many other gentlewo- 
men with whom the reader soon has more thana 
passing acquaintance, while the sketches of women 
in low life are strong in pathos and humor. 

As for socialism, the argument of the book .is that 
character is above everything else. That seems to 
be unanswerable. Mrs. Ward evidently accepts, with 
some reservation, a few of the socialistic theories. 
Ine land system and the game-preserving laws in 
-ngland are, indeed, tough problems. But she has 
no faith in that world of absolute equality and free- 
dom from suffering, ambition, and contest which the 
Socialists are striving for. ‘‘ Marcella,’’ however, will 
probably carry an understanding of socialism and 
the causes of it into many places where it has not 
been known, The book is bound to have great popu- 
larity, which would indeed have been assured, even if 
its appearance had not been attended by “ special 
efforts”’ in its behalf that have made the production 
of “‘ Marcella” one of the curious events of the mod- 
ern book trade. 

Mrs. Ward owes much to her own talent and indus- 
try, but she has been remarkably lucky, too. An 
authoress whose first novel was introduced to the 
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world by Mr. Gladstone, and whose third is greeted 
before it reaches the people with a duet of unmixed 
praise by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, could hardly fail to have fame. Mr. 
Mabie’s review of ‘‘ Marcella” in Zhe Forum, written 
before the book was published, was a feat worthy 
even of “journalism.” As for Mr. Crawford's review, 
it seems to be able, but superfluous. N.Y. Times. 


MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 
With full-page illustrations by Alfred Brennan, and 
portrait of the author. 2vols. 332, 336 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.69. 

Itis natural that a writer of Mr. Crawford's breadth 

of mind and variety of literary attainment should 

feel that the novel in the form with which the world 
of letters has been familiar for the last hundred years 
is losing its hold, except on the 

public which only requires to be 

tolda story. The book which he 

has just published, while it does 

not claim to be a new departure, 

isunlike any of the others which 

we owe to his versatile pen. It 

deals with a group of people living 

here in New York, to-day, in the 

surroundings that are usually called 

prosaic, and among the restraints 

and restrictions that are supposed 

to be fatal to romance, and who yet 

are moved by passions as strong, 

and influences as various, as though 

they inhabited German castles or 

Italian palaces. The impression 

left at the end is that the author 

has shown us in the heroine a 

strong and noble nature, made up 

of conflicting elements, and 

brought into contact with other 

natures, each of which has some 

dominant passion or besetting sin. 

The chief characters belong to 

one family, and while they differ 

widely, they all show a tendency 

to revert at times to the original 

strong Scotch type. Alexander 

Lauderdale, Katharine’s father, is 

aman of painful virtues, and one 

darling sin—avarice. He has the 

true miser’s instinct, to hide as 

well as to hoard; so that it seems 

to him natural that his wife, 

although he loves her after his 

fashion, should eke out her scanty 

pin-money by painting miniatures. 

He is high in authority in a great 

trust company, and sits in his office 

“like one of those beautiful models 
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of machinery which work silently and accurately all 
day long, apparently for the mere satis‘action of feeling 
their own wheels and cranks go round behind the show- 
window of the shop where the patent is owned, produ- 
cing nothing, indeed, save a keen delight in the soul 
of the admiring mechanician.”” Mrs, Lauderdale, the 
wife of this arid personage, is a Southerner of warm 
impulses and generous nature, who has been a great 
beauty. Although a thoroughly good woman, she is 
naturally somewhat vain, having come to consider 
general admiration, and the kind of frank homage 
which has always been paid her, as a very real part 
of her life. The scene in which it comes home to her 
for the first time that she is losing her looks, as she 
contrasts her face in the glass with the fresh young 
face of her daughter, and hates herself for the envy 
which wrings her heart, is true to one of the instincts 
of sex which are of every place and time. 


The Buff Cottage, 
(where “ Bitte:sweet’’ was written.) 
From “ Josiah Gilbert Holland.” 
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In Katharine Lauderdale, her mother’s impulsive 
temperament is united to her father’s strong will and 
tenacity of purpose, and the result is a very attractive 
personality, although not at all like that of the usual 
young girl of fiction. Her cousin John Ralston is 


The Birthplace of Dr. Holland, 
Belchertown, Mass. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. From ‘‘ Josiah Gilbert Holland.” 


introduced to us as ‘dark, good-looking, nervous, 
excitable, enduring and decidedly dissipated, at least 
up to the age of five and twenty years, which he had 
lately attained at the time of the present tale.’”” The 
plausibility, and therefore the danger, of circum- 
stantial evidence is well shown in the chapter of acci- 
dents which befall Ralston on the most eventful day 
of his life, and which culminate by costing him fora 
time his mother’s faith in his word. She, also, comes 
of the strong Lauderdale stock, and her love for her 
only son goes hand in hand witha sense of honor 
which with her takes the place usually held, among 
her sex, by religious belief. The action of the story 
moves swiftly over five days, and the characters, of 
whom we have mentioned only a few, have a quality 
in common which is one of the chief reasons for Mr. 
Crawford's success as a novelist: they seem to be 
real people while we are reading about them. It has 
already been suggested that some of them are por- 
traits; but, whether that be correct or not, they cer- 
tainly are men and women whom one might meet in 
the various sets and circles which go to make up 
New York society. Critic. 


BIOGRAPHY OF DR. HOLLAND. 


JosIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. 
With portrait and illustrations. 208 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Although Dr. Holland's complete works occupy six- 

teen volumes, and many 


lion copies and is still going on—the importance 
of his contributions to permanent literature is open 
to question. But there can be no question of his ex. 
cellence in his actual profession, which was that of a 
journalist. He came to this profession, as many 
others have done, through medicine, school teaching 
and various other tentative pursuits, varied by occa- 
sional experiments in writing, and his actual career 
begins at the age of thirty, when he became associated 
with Samuel Bowles on the staff of the Springfield 
Republican. There it was that he acquired the com- 
prehensive view, the wide sympathies, and the habit 
of facile composition, that not only enabled him to 
turn out these sixteen volumes of prose and verse 
and find a public for them, but that prepared him for 
what was really the great achievement of his life, his 
part in the establishment of Scribner's Monthly, 
There had been literary magazines in the United 
States before, but Scribner's was the first that was 
established on the basis, not of pure literature, but of 
popular journalism, and it gavea direction which all 
American magazines, and not a few in England, have 
since followed. The conception and much of the 
execution was probably due to Mr. Scribner and Mr, 
Roswell Smith, but they found in Dr. Holland the 
editor that was needed to carry out their plan, which 
was to bring the magazine into immediate relation 
with the general intellectual life and contemporaneous 
interests of the great body of the people, while still 
keeping it in relation with the currents of literature 
and art. It is really, therefore, as a journalist that 
Dr. Holland must be remembered, and the agreeable 
and sympathetic biography which Mrs, Plunkett has 
prepared has this much of special interest for news- 
paper men, though a large part of it is occupied with 
the religious and sentimental side of Dr. Holland's 
character, which has had much to do with the popu- 
larity of his books, and is addressed to those who 
looked upon Dr. Holland as a man of literary achieve- 
ment. Philadelphia Times. 


A ROMANCE OF GALLOWAY. 


Tue RAIDERS. Being some passages in the life of 
John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. By S. R. 
Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister and Some 
Common Men.” 352 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

We must confess to a little complacency on finding 

that our prophecy concerning the author of “ The 

Stickit Minister and Some Common Men’”” is having 

so speedy a fulfilment. ‘‘ The Raiders" puts it be- 

yond dispute that Mr. Crockett has come to stay as 
one of our modern masters of Scotch fiction. It is 
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impossible to read it without being ‘perpetually re- 
minded of Mr. R. L. Stevenson—a rather unexpected 
revelation, by the way, to readers of ‘‘ The Stickit 
Minister,"” who thought only of a possible Barrie 
influence; but though 
Mr, Crockett has 
caught the spirit, and 
not a little of the trick, 

of the author of ‘‘ Kid- 
napped,” he is no 
mere copyist. His 
characters—as a rule, 
powerful and rugged 
—are the creation of 
his own genius, while 
the story is told with a 
verve and a swing— 
nay, with a rush—that 

is as skilful in its way 
as it is exhilarating. 

if he hastnot Steven- 
son’s deft touch and 
masterly working out 
of a character, he has |§ 
more passion and ff 
abandon, touches a 
deeper and holier 
pathos, and knows 
child nature with a 
knowledge denied the older writer. 

The story of ‘‘ The Raiders” is told in the first 
person by one Patrick Heron, of Isle Rathan, in 
Galloway, who desires ere it passes from human 
memory, ‘‘ to write down the things that befell us in 
those strange years, when the hill outlaws collogued 
with the wild freetraders of the Holland traffic, and 
fell upon us to the destruction of the life of man, the 
carrying away of much bestial, besides the putting of 
many of His Majesty’s lieges in fear.’’ Those striv- 
ing and trying times in the eighteenth century, with 
the local color of Galloway’s manners and scenery, 
are reproduced with life-like fidelity. From begin- 
ning to end of the story the spell of the place and 
the times is on us. We follow Patrick with breathless 
interest and completest sympathy through all his 
varied experiences. We reign with him as despot 
over his boy companions on the lonely little isle; we 
smart with him under the lash of the tongue of that 
elf, May Mischief, and all the same fall desperately 
in love with her; we tramp the weary heather and 
face the wild catarans of the hills with him to rescue 
her when stolen for the bride of the gipsy king; we 
fight with him, laugh with him, cry with him, woo 
with him, and finally rejoice with him at the consum- 
mation of his hopes, while all the time we feel he is, 
perhaps, the weakest character in the story, and does 
not seem to merit all the devotion paid to him by the 
boys, Allison and MacWhirter, by the mysterious and 
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powerful Silver Sand, by May Mischief, and, indeed, 
all the womankind he comes across. 

All the chief actors in the story are vivid and life- 
like portraits. The author's powers of description have 


Crofter’s Hut at Vig. From “ By Moorland and Sea.” 


constant and great demands made on them by the 
nature of his characters and of his story, but they are 
never found wanting. 

He is to be congratulated upon having scored a 
great success, and upon having made a great ad- 
vance; but is there not a greater advance yet pos- 
sibleto him? Has Patrick Heron a sequel to offer 
us, in which he will not only explain the mystery of 
his name (page 22), but give us the development of 
his religious life? If not, still our author need not 
travel beyond his much-loved Galloway to find 
material for a story, either ancient or modern, with 
the finest moral and spiritual types ready to his hand. 
His genius will find its consummation in the portrayal 
of such types, if we mistake not, Willhe try? 

London Literary World. 


HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE NATURE, 


By MooRLAND AND SEA. By Francis A. Knight, 
author of “ By Leafy Ways,” “ Idylls of the Field,” 
etc. Illustrated by the author. 215 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 


Mr. Knight's writing is most charming when it is 
about country sights and sounds; ‘ Midsummer 
Fields,” for example, ‘‘A Northern Moorland,” and 
“An Idyll of Winter’’ contain truly delightful 
descriptions of the ways of birds and fishes, of 
squirrels and of beetles. Mr. Knight is evidently a 
keen and loving observer of animal life, and he has 
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a pleasant way of humanizing his descriptions of it so 
that they appear anything but dull or dry, as a mere 
collection of observations would be: any one who 
wishes a good example of his method should read the 
delightful passage about the squirrels in winter, which 
is too long, unfortunately, to quote. Less interesting 
are the first four papers, which describe a yacht-sail 
among the Western Highlands. They are a little 
overweighted, perhaps, with long descriptions of 
boisterous seas and Highland scenery; but there is 
at least one admirable story about the Highlandman 
who angrily asked, ‘‘ And wha’s going to walk five 
miles to scratch his match on your breeks?" Of the 
other papers the weakest is the ‘‘ Schoolmaster 
Abroad,” which contains some rather stale and not 
the best perverse answers given in class; but that on 
Sedgemoor has an interesting account of relics of 
King Alfred and of ‘‘ King Monmouth’s ”’ troops still 
in existence, and a topographical account of the last 
battle fought on English ground. The author's chief 
fault is an insatiable desire to quote poetry in season 
and out of season ; but altogether, for lovers of the 
country, and especially of Devon and Somerset, 
which Mr. Knight knows particularly well, this is 
eminently a book to read and to have, Academy. 





TRAVELS IN A TREE-TOP. 
by Charles Conrad Abbott. 215 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
gO cents; by mail, $1.03. 
There is sure to be an interested and attentive 
audience for all that Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott may 
have occasion to say concerning the many things of 
out-door life whereof he knows so much. He 
charmed and surprised us with his ‘‘ Waste-Land 
Wanderings; he deepened the impression of his 
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keenness as an observer and skill as a writer ip 
“Recent Rambles ;”’ and now in ‘* Travels in a Tree- 
Top” he ranks himself among the few really dis. 
tinguished and distinctive writers who have pointed 
out to the vulgar blind the poetry which resides in 
the most commonplace facts of natural history, 
This volume is wholly deserving of the artistic dress 
the Lippincotts have given it. 

Its seventeen chapters bristle with valuable obser. 
vations and local references as to the habits and 
characteristics of familiar birds. That the eyes of 
the reader may be opened to the possibilities of 
sight-seeing, we quote the following : 

‘* My many experiments with animals, as to their rec gni- 
tion of animals as pictured, have demonstrated everything 
and so, I am afraid I must admit, nothing. In the woodbine 
on the portico were two nest:—a robin's and a chipping- 
sparrow’s. These were close to each other; and once, 
when sitting on a rocking-chair, I swayed the woodbine to 
and fro without disturbing either bird. In the garden wasa 
mocking-bird, cat bird, thistlefinch, song sparrow, brown 
thrush, yellow-breasted chat and red-eyed vireo, In the 
trees I saw a great crested fly-catcher, purple grakle, a red- 
st rt, spotted warbler and another I failed to identify. In 
the field beyond the garden were red-winged blackbirds and 
quail, and beyond, crows, fish-hawks and turkey-bnzzards 
were in the air; and, as the day closed and the pleasant 
sights were shut out, I heard the clear call of the killdeer 
plover as they passed overhead; heard it until it mingled 
with my dreams.” 

And here again is some noteworthy news about the 
difficult art of nest-building: 

“It would appear that a great many twigs were brought 
for the foundation of a nest, such as a cat-bird’s or song 
sparrow’s, that were unsuitable. I have occasionally seen a 
twig tossed aside with a flirt of the head very suggestive of 
disappointment. The builders do not always carry with 
them a distinct idea of what they want when hunting for 
material, and so labor more than would be necessary if a 
little wiser. Very funny disputes, too, often arise, and these 
are most frequent when wrens are finishing their huge 
structure in a box or 
sume corner of an out- 
building. A feather 
or a bit of thread or 
a small rag will be 
carried in by one bird 
and tossed out by the 
other with a deal of 
scolding and ‘loud 
words’ that is posi- 
tively startling. But 
when the frame. work 
of any ordinary open 
or cup-shaped nest is 
finally completed the 
lining is not so diff- 
cult a matter. Soft 
or yielding materials 
are used that to a 
greater or less extent 
have a ‘felting prop- 
erty,’ and by the birds 
weight alone assume 
the shape desired. 
This is facilitated by 
the bird in two ways: 
The builder sits down 
as if the eggs were 
already laid, and with 
its beak pushes the 
loose material 


From “ By Moorland and Sea.” 
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between it and the framework and tucks odd bits into any 
too open crevices. While doing this it slowly moves around 
until it has described a complete circle. This brings to 


. light any defect in the outer structure, and the bird can 


often be seen tugging away at some projecting end, or its 
mate, outside of the nest, rearranging a twig here and there, 
while the other bird—shall I say ?—is giving directions.” 


Philadelphia Press. 


A COMPLETE CHAUCER. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Edited, from numerous manuscripts, by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat. Litt. D., LL. D., L. A. Volume I. The 
Romaunt of the Rose. Minor Poems. With a frontis- 
piece. 568 pp. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.82. 
The great debt of gratitude which all lovers and 
students of early literature owe to Professor Skeat 
will be vastly increased by this magnificent edition 
of the works of 
Chaucer, the first 
volume of which is 
just issued from the 
Clarendon Press. 
The book commen- 
ces with a short life 
of the poet, this is 
followed by a schol- 
arly discussion of 
the ‘‘Romaunt of 
the Rose”’ and of 
the ‘Minor Poems” 
by way of intro- 
duction. Readers 
acquainted with 
Professor Skeat's 
previous Chaucer 
studies may _ re- 
member that he 
strongly held that 
the ‘“ Romaunt"’ 
was not the work é 
of Geoffrey Chau- ~~ From “ur English Cousins.” 
cer, although gen- 
erally included in 
editions of his works since 1532. This view the 
learned critic sees reason now to modify, at any rate 
as regards about one-fifth of the English trans- 
lation of the poem, which again is only about 
one-third the length of the original. The conclusion 
at which Professor Skeat has arrived is that Chaucer 
himself probably translated the first seventeen hun- 
dred lines of the poem, as here published, and that 
the rest of it was the work of two other translators. 
Along with the ‘‘ Romaunt ” we have what renders 
the addition especially useful to students, the original 
French text of the poem. For each of the twenty- 
three minor poems in the volume Professor Skeat has 
written a short introductory note explaining the proof 
that it is, or the authority that exists for supposing it 
to be, by the author of the ‘Canterbury Tales.” 
Among these minor pieces there are many, such as 
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the ‘Book of the Duchesse,”’ the ‘‘ Parlement of 
Foules,” that are beyond all question the work of 
Geoffrey Chaucer; some of the others are approved 
as his by some editors and rejected by others, but 
beyond these there are two or three which P:ofessor 
Skeat has discovered in the Bodleian Library and in 
the British Museum. About 150 pages of notes com- 
plete this splendid volume. The text, which is 
founded on the various MSS. and earliest accessible 
printed copies, is made all the more readable from 
the fact of a uniform and consistent system of spell- 
ing, based upon that of the Ellesmere MS. of the 
“ Canterbury Tales.’’ All who wish to drink at the 
“‘ pure well of English undefiled "’ should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity presented to them by this 
splendid edition of Chaucer's works, worthy of Pro- 


Copyright, lov4, by Harper & Brothers. 


Returning from the Derby. 


fessor Skeat, the editor, and that of the Clarendon 
Press. Publishers? Circu’ar. 


MR. DAVIS’ TRAVEL IMPRESSIONS. 
Our ENGLISH Cousins. By Richard Harding Davis. 

Illustrated. 228 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. 
The delightful studies of English life written by 
Mr. Davis for Harper's Magazine are here collected 
in a little book that is one of the most charming of its 
kind. Of all the ‘“impressions’’ of England and of 
English society, customs and manners that have been 
given us by Americans, by Frenchmen and by writers 
of various nationalities, we recall none so bright, so 
alert, so appreciative as these. The description of 
“ Three English Race Meetings,” with its abundant 
movement and color; ‘‘A General Election in Eng- 
land,”’ with its shrewd humor, its clever contrasts 
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and the fine artistic touch that dignifies its conclusion; 
the fascinating account of ‘‘ Undergraduate Life at 
Oxford,” and the American man’s impressions of 
‘London in the Season," and of ‘‘ The West and 
East Ends,”’ are all of them admirable examples of 
genuine observation recorded with’ the light and 
quick yet firm, clear touch of a literary artist in whom 
the good humor and the enthusiasm of healthy 
American youth are still undimmed. 

Phi'adelphia Times. 


JAPANESE BABIES. 
THE WEE ONES OF JAPAN’ By Mae St. John Bram- 


hall. Illustrations by C.S. Weldon. 137 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Gi Weer 


From ** Wee Ones of Japan.”” Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


‘The Hawker of Sugared Pease and Candied Beans.” 


In a noticeably entertaining volume by Mae St. John 
Bramhall we are told that the Japanese juvenile resem- 
bles his American brethren in most essentials, but he 
has a certain identity of his own which at least en- 
titles him to remark. Mrs. Bramhall accounts for the 
docility of Japanese children by attributing their 
tractability to the small amount of furniture in Japan- 
ese houses. There is nothing for them to break, noth- 
ing for them to be told not to touch. Hence they are 
good almost in spite of themselves. The Japanese 
child is also successfully guided by love, and not by 
chastisement. The ambition to be asa boy manly, 
as a girl womanly, is constantly instilled. These 
conditions are understood to imply, first and fore- 
most, abject obedience to parents and elders. The 
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effect is always delightful and results in making this 
child one of the most lovable creatures upon earth, 
The wee ones of Japan are bound to insinuate them- 
selves into our affections by some rosy, undreamed- — 
of route. All lovers of children will read this book 
with the sincerest pleasure, Philadelphia Press, 


CONDITIONS OF JUDAISM. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION AND THE MISSION OF THE 
JEWs. 355 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 
The writer of ‘‘ The Jewish Question and the Mission 
of the Jews”’ very truly observes that there is really 
no Jewish question in the sense in which we speak of 
a labor question, or the Eastern question, or even the 
question of home rule. The Jews differ essentially 
among each other according to the nations among 
which they live and according to the various occupa- 
tions which they follow. In one country we see them 
oppressed on account of their Socialistic tendencies, 
whilst in another they are hounded down as the 
preachers of a Tory evangile. We have the German 
republicanism of Heine and Lasalle, the conservatism 
of Disraeli and the patriotism of Gambetta. We can- 
not well be opposed to the views of the one without 
approving of the opposite views of the other, and yet 
all are Jews. Where the bitterness arises lies in the 
fact that success creates jealousy, and that in all these 
walks of life the Jews attain a high degree of excel- 
lence and prominence. It is the old story of giving 
a dog a bad name and hanging him. Who does not 
remember the remark of Wamba in ‘“ Ivanhoe,” 
when he fails to see the superiority of misbelievers 
over those who were once the chosen people of God. 
The mission of the Jews had a lofty and ideal con- 
ception. The Israelites had laid upon them the great 
task to serve for the whole race of men as priests and 
prophets ; to open out to them the truth, and more 
especially the pure knowledge of God. The degraded 
form of slavery which Israel has assumed in its exile 
among the peoples is no proof of its degeneration. 
Poverty and misery stand higher in the eyes of God 
than greatness and pride. 

The author’s closing paragraph is worth quoting: 
‘‘And when we think of the Jews,’’ he says, ‘‘ we 
must admit the great truth which M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
has so forcibly put; that their virtues are their own, 
their vices are our making. Their virtues are the 
result of Judaic teaching and the elements essential 
to Judaism ; their vices are the result of circumstances 
which the medizeval world massed about their life. 
It is our duty to clear away this mass of vicious cir- 
cumstance, and to give free play to the inherent, 
righteous vigor of this, the most ancient of cultured 
peoples.” Philadelphia Press. 


=Benjamin Kidd's remarkable study of human 
society, entitled‘ Social Evolution,” has already gone 
to a second editionin England. The first edition was 
a large one. N. Y. Times. 
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BRAVE LITTLE HOLLAND, 


Anp WHAT SHE TauGuT Us. By William Elliott 
Griffis, D. D., author of “Japan,” ‘The Lily Among 
Thorns,”’ “* Matthew Calbraith Perry,” etc. With illus- 
trations. 252 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02; Riverside Library for Young People, 
paper, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 

John Adams, writing of Holland, affirms that the 

“originals of the two Republics are so much alike 

that the history of one seems but a transcript from 

that of the other.”” The author has written the story 
of Holland in simple language for the 
young, and the obvious end at which he 
aims is to incite to a deeper interest in 
and a wider study of the history of this 
enlightened and heroic people. Dr. 
Griffis so adequately understands the 
temper and character of the nation 
whose history he chronicles that it is 
quite natural he should become vividly 
and enthusiastically appreciative of what 
the Dutch have accomplished. The 
author has made two literary journeys 
through Nederland, has studied carefully 
the scholar’s Dutch authorities and has 
given patient attention to various mono- 
graphs and works of reference. The 
little book does not embrace, of course, 
the full results of his investigations, and 
itis to be hoped that his promise of a 
larger expression of his labors will 'be 
fulfilled. It is well-known that the pre- 
cedent of Holland was vividly present 
before those who drew up the Declara- 
tion of American Independence. Indeed, 
the success of Holland is the commence- 
mentof modern political science in its 
best and freest expression. She in- 
structed Europe in progressive agricul- 
ture, was the real pioneer in navigation 
and discovery, produced the most emi- 
nent jurists of the seventeenth century, 
and issued more books than all the rest 
of Europe. Inferentially, Holland was 
the most cultured and learned country 
of the world. Foremost in physical 
research, the university of the civilized 
nations, she became rapidly the exam- 
ple, the admiration and envy of the 
weak and strong. If this little book does 
nothing more than inspire the young and untrained 
to an intelligent and fruitful study of larger works it 
will have accomplished a very useful purpose. 
Fhiladelphia Press. 


=Theodore Tilton’s book of verse, ‘‘ The Cha- 
meleon’s Dish, a Book of Lyrics and Ballads, 
Founded on the Hopes and Illusions of Mankind,” 
has gone to a second edition in Paris. Several new 
poems have been added to the collection. 
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HEALTHFUL EXERCISE. 


ATHLETICS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE. By Theo. C, 
Knauff. Illustrated. 422 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 


$1.65. 
How to get exercise without making a business of it is 


the object of Mr. T. C. Knauff’s “ Athletics for 
Physical Culture.” As he saysin his opening chapter, 
if a man devotes his whole time to athletics, accord- 
ing to rules which he must follow closely, its teachers 
promise that he may master one department. But 
suppose he does not want to master the one depart- 


ONE FORM OF HOUSE-BOAT. 


From “ Athletics for Physical Culture.” 


ment. Suppose he wishes athletics for physical culture 
only, in the time he can spare for it, without making 
it a business. There is no place at present to go, and 
Mr. Knauff endeavors in this book to guide such a 
man in the way of physical training, joining it with 
pleasure. In separate chapters are described the 
advantages of athletics in equestrianism, cycling, 
pedestrianism, boxing, wrestling, fencing, and, in fine, 
in all well-ordained physical exercises. The work 
is profusely illustrated with characteristic and interest- 
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ing figures and is marked by evidence of much 
practical knowledge. N. Y. World. 


COUNTESS OBERNAU. 


A novel, after the German, by Julien Gordon, author 
of “A Diplomat’s Diary,” etc. With illustrations by 
James Fagan. The Choice Series, 281 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


“* Countess Obernau "’ is exceptionally worthy of notice 
and a story full of fresh and unhackneyed incident. 
The Countess Obernau is a woman who possesses a 
rare charm of individuality. She has refinement and 
exquisite sensibilities joined to an artistic tempera- 
ment. There is a mystery in her life, and her inde- 
pendent character and Bohemian tendencies invest 
all her movements with interest to curious observers. 
The charm of her individuality fascinates all, and at 


** He took her in his arms and carried her across.” : 
7rom ‘‘ Countess Obernau.,’ 


Robert Bonner's Sons. 
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least two are ready to die for her. The interest of the 
novel is all centered in this character. 
Philadelphia Press, 


=The firm of Chas. L. Webster & Co., consisting 
of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) and Frederick 
J. Hall, made an assignment April 18, 1894. The 
announcement caused surprise, because Mr. Clemens, 
the head of the concern, is reputed to have made a 
large fortune from the sale of his own works, and 
the firm has brought out some books that have 
broken all the records for phenomenal sales, 
notably the autobiography of General Grant. Mr. 
Hall was an employee of the firm at the be- 
ginning, when the business was conducted as a branch 
of James R. Osgood & Co. of Boston, who had 
brought out some of Mr. Clemens’ books. In 1882 
Mr. Clemens formed a _ partnership 
with Charles L. Webster. ‘‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn’ was one of their books. 
Osgood & Co. failed, and Webster & 
Clemens took up some of their books. 
‘*In 1884 or 1885," said Mr. Hall, “I 
entered the firm. Mr. Webster con- 
tiuned to be a member of it until his 
death in 1886 or 1887.””. The firm of 
Webster & Co. made a specialty of 
biographies and memoirs of distin- 
guished men. They published 
Alfred R. Conkling’s “ Life and 
Letters of Roscoe Conkling,” 

Gen. S. W. Crawford's ‘‘ Gene- 

sis of the Civil War,” Mrs. 
Custer's “Tenting on the 
Plains,” Mrs. Hancock’s 
“Reminiscences of Winfield 

Scott Hancock,’’ Mrs. Alex- 
ander Ireland's ‘‘ Life and Let- 

ters of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
General George B. McClellan's 
‘Own Story,” the Rev. Dr. 
Bernard O’Reilly’s ‘ Life of 

Pope Leo XIII,” Gen. Philip H. 
Sheridan’s ‘‘ Personal Mem- 
oirs,”’ General W. T. Sherman’s 
Personal Memoirs,’ and Her- 

bert Ward's “ Life with Stan- 

ley’s Rear Guard.” Prof. R. L. 
Garner's ‘‘ The Speech of Mon- 
keys” is one of the firm’s latest 
works. Henry George's works 

and Walt Whitman's poems 

also came from its presses. Mr. 
Clemens returned from Europe but 
a few days before the assignment. 
He has other business _ interests 
besides that of Webster & Company, 
and will be able to stand the loss that 
will result to him from the failure. 
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Many of the creditors are disposed to help the 
frm all they can. Mark Twain is in his sixtieth 
year, and has aged rapidly during the last few years. 

N. Y. Sun. 


A NOBLE AND BENEFICENT LIFE. 


EpWARD LIVINGSTON YOUMANS, INTERPRETER OF 
SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE. A sketch of his life, with 
selections from his published writings, and extracts from 
his correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
others. By John Fiske. With a portrait. 597 pp. 
Indexed, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 


The career of Edward Livingston Youmans is a 
notable illustration of the old saying that where there's 
awillthere’saway. Hisachievements, considering the 
obstacles he had to overcome, were almost marvelous. 
For thirteen years, beginning when he was about 
seventeen, he was blind; but he emerged from this 
period of affliction a scholarly man, having been able, 
through the assistance of his devoted sister and other 
friends, to lay the foundation for a career of useful- 
ness and distinction as a teacher, lecturer, and writer. 
His biographer says he did more than any other 
American of his time to diffuse a knowledge of science 
and an appreciation of scientific methods and to 
“ prepire the way for the great scientific awakening 
which first became visible after the publication of 
‘The Origin of Species.’ ”’ 

Before Prof. Youmans’ work began, Americans 
knew little of science. He undertook to arouse 
interest in all scientific matters. He held that science 
was not the peculiar property of a few curious per- 
sons who “spent their days watching bugs and their 
nights watching stars.” ‘‘On the contrary,” said 
he, in an article published in Afp/eton'’s Journal 
“science is something which belongs to the mind 
itself; which pertains to our very modes of thinking, 
and therefore concerns everybody. It is something 
to be used in reading, conversation, and business, at 
home and in the street, workdays and Sundays, in 
school, at the lecture, and at the political gathering.” 

Prof. Fiske, in describing Prof. Youmans as an 
“interpreter of science for the people,’’ accurately 
estimates the value of his services. It may be as- 
sumed that he would have been a discoverer not 
unworthy to bear company with such men as Spencer, 
Tyndall, and Huxley had not blindness prevented 
the execution of purpose formed when a mere boy, 
Circumstances compelled him instead to assume the 
réle of a popular scientist. As such he performed 
a work for which the American people should ever 
hold him in grateful remembrance. His fame ex- 
tended across the Atlantic. Many of the great 
teachers of the world were his warm personal friends, 
and some of them owed no small portion of their 
fame to his devotion to the great aim of his life—the 
diffusion of knowledge. * * * 

Tyndall hit upon the one great secret of Professor 
Youmans’ success as a popular scientist when he 
said: “ There is a pith and power in your mode of 


expressing yourself which I have rarely seen equaled 
and which it does one good toread.” Youmans was 
both logical and picturesque in his writing. He knew 
what to say to the various audiences which he ad- 
dressed, and knew how to leave something of value 
in the minds of his listeners. He was able to clothe 
with interest almost any subject about which he 
chose to talk. There can be no caviling with his 
friend and biographer over the statement that he 
accomplished wonderful results in spreading knowl- 
edge and stimulating to study those who came in 
contact with him. His wasa life at once inspiring 
and interesting. His career gave to manhood in 
America an ornament as well as a potent example. 
While he lived he helped to enrich thousands of 
lives. Now that he has gone, Professor Fiske’s beau- 
tiful biography not only shows us how noble the 
man himself was, but how great was the public loss 
and how precious must remain the possession of such 
a memory. N. Y. Times. 


NOTES. 

=Mr. Barrie's new novel is said to bea study of 
child-life, 

=A new book by Count Tolstoi on the Franco- 
Russian fétes is announced. 

=Professor Seeley, the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
has been knighted in England. 

=Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, son of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, will follow up the success of his ‘‘ Sylvian 
and Other Poems,”’ by publishing a second volume. 

= Messrs. Frederick Warne and Company announce 
a new edition of Silas K. Hocking's latest work, ‘‘One 
in Charity.” This successful book has reached a sale 
of 20 000 copies in six months. Publishers’ Circular. 

=‘ Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Greatest of the Venetians,” 
by Alexander Robertson, is announced by Thomas 
Whittaker. The author has been a resident of Venice 
for many years and has studied closely the subject of 
his monograph. 

=The succeeding volume to Marion Crawford's 
‘‘ Katherine Lauderdale” is entitled ‘‘ The Ralstons.” 
Mr. Crawford has contributed a comparatively short 
story to T. Fisher Unwin's ‘‘Autonym Library,”’ 
which will inaugurate the series. 

=Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has written 
for the May Furum an article discussing the question, 
“Ts Faith in a Future Life Declining ?’’ based largely 
on the evidence given by the letters she has received 
about ‘‘Gates Ajar’’ during the twenty years or more 
since it was published, 

=Rudyard Kipling’s new poem, ‘‘ The Last Rhyme 
of True Thomas,” is quite a long one, and has to do 
with the knighting of a literary person. It has been 
published in Jerome K. Jerome’s London weekly, 
To- Day, and the American copyright is held by D. 
Appleton and Company. Publishers’ Weekly, 
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=A new work by John Ruskin is being published, 
entitled ‘‘ Verona and Other Lectures,”’ and illustrated 
with frontispiece and photogravure plates from draw- 
ings by the author. Of its five chapters, four were 
prepared to be delivered as lectures during Ruskin’s 
tenure of the Slade Professorship at Oxford. One has 
been written since his resignation. Ledger. 


=Mrs. Burton Harrison has two new novels. One 
entitled ‘‘An Errant Wooing” has for scenes an 
English country house and the Alhambra, and will 
begin in a fall issue of the Century. The other is 
called ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,’’ and deals with the woman- 
suffrage question. A short story by Mrs. Harrison, 
‘© A Merry Maid of Arcady” will appear in Harfers. 


=George Egerton, whose acquaintance with Scan- 
dinavian literature is indicated in ‘‘ Keynotes,”’ has 
in hand a translation of Herr Ola Hausson’'s ‘“‘ Tolke 
og Seere,”” a volume of critical essays, which will 
appear under the title of ‘‘ Interpreters and Seers.” 
George Egerton is engaged also on a vocabulary of 
fishing terms in four languages. Telegraph. 


=The new edition of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” 
issued by Harper & Bros., contains a chapter on 
“ Japan in 1894,” in which it is shown how largely 
New Japan is the creation of the “hired foreigner.” 
A glance is given also at the rising new literature and 
at the political situation. The new and old are well 
blended in this hand-book of Japan. 
Philadelphia Press. 
=A copy, in excellent condition, of Poe’s ‘‘ Tamer- 
lane,” (1827,) one of the rarest books in the world, has 
recently been discovered, and is held at $1,625, It is 
said to have been picked up in a second-hand book~ 
store in Boston sixty years ago, and to have remained 
in the possession of the purchaser ever since. Another 
copy was sold privately, a year or two ago, for $2500, 
Critic. 
=The Pen and Pencil Club of Philadelphia held a 
reception the afternoon of April 26th, in honor of 
Miss Julia Marlowe. This unique club represents the 
Bohemian element among the artists, authors, jour- 
nalists, poets and musicians of Philadelphia, and is 
composed of men members only. Mr. Louis N. 
Megargee is its president. The women friends of the 
club were invited on this occasion to meet Miss Mar- 
lowe. 
=A volume to appear in the Book Lover's Library 
is entitled ‘“‘ Walton and Some Earlier Writers on 
Fish and Fishing,’’ by Mr. R. B. Marston. While 
giving prominence to Walton's “‘ Angler,”’ it will deal 
with some of old Izaak’s predecessors much more 
fully than does any similar work. The chapters 
treating of Walton will include a biographical notice, 
a general account of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,” with 
mention of the more notable of its many editions. 


=One of Maurice Jokai’s volumes, ‘‘ In Love with 
the Czarina,’’ has been translated by Louis Felber- 
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mann, and appears in Frederick Warne & Co,’s 
Library of Continental Authors. Jokai is the poet- 
laureate of Hungary, besides being the author of 
more than two hundred novels, several volumes of 
histories, and a number of plays. The present vol- 
ume contains five of his short stories, the two longer 
ones of which are historical. Boston Transcript. 


=In the 5000 volumes exhibited at Chicago as a 
‘‘model library" by the American Library Associa- 
tion, were more than 500 books published by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. The Riverside Press has 
printed a descriptive catalogue of the books thus 
highly recommended. As itis conveniently arranged, 
and each book is fully described, this catalogue by 
itself, or as a supplement to the “‘ A. L. A.’’ Catalogue, 
will be useful to any one making up a select list of 
books for either a private or a public library. 


=Says an English writer: Norwich, where Mme. 
Sarah Grand lived for some years, is recognized as 
the scene of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.’’ Some of the 
incidents mentioned in the book are reported to be 
founded on fact—for example, the tragedy of the lay 
clerk. A few years ago, it is said by an English 
writer, a well-known and popular tenor, after hiding 
for a day or two in the clerestory of Norwich 
Cathedral, committed suicide by hanging himself 
there. Naturally a profound sensation resulted. 
There was talk of the cathedral being reconsecrated, 
but in the end a solemn service of humiliation and 
reconciliation was held to be sufficient. 


=Messrs. Frederick Warne & Company have 
commenced the publication of the ‘Library of 
Natural History,” the first instalments of which 
will compose “The Royal Natural History,” to be 
edited by Mr. Richard Lydekker, B. A., F. G.S., 
F. Z. S., who is already well known to naturalists as 
an able scientist and the author of several works on 
mammalia, etc, This will form, when completed, an 
entirely new general natural history, thoroughly 
abreast of the age; full, accurate and readable, anec- 
dotic and conveniently arranged. It will contain 
some 16co illustrations by the most eminent draughts- 
men of the day and a series of seventy-two magnifi- 
cent colored plates. This work will occupy thirty-six 
monthly numbers and will be published at 50 cents a 
number. N. Y. Times. 

=Mr. Joseph M. Stoddart, who revived Lzppincott's 
Magazine, and brought it to its present degree of 
success, has resigned his place aseditor and manager 
and has sailed for Europe. Mr. Stoddart has 
undertaken, under the most promising conditions, the 
management of the International Publishing Com- 
pany, which, beside the transaction of a general pub- 
lishing business, looks to the issue of several impor- 
tant and popular periodicals. No one could approach 
the work in hand better equipped than Mr. Stoddart, 
who, to his intimate acquaintance with all the tricks 
of book and magazine publication, adds an excep- 
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tionally wide and valuable friendship among authors. 
In losing him, for the time at least, the city loses the 
most encouraging factor in letters it has had since the 
active days of Graham and Sartain. 

Philadelphia Press. 


=‘ The Industries of Russia,’ prepared for the 
World's Columbian Exhibition by the Russian Gov- 
ernmental Departments, is published in five volumes. 
This exhaustive review was suggested by V. I. 
Kovalevsky, the Imperial Minister of Finance; was 
edited by Professor D. I. Mendeleeff, of the St. 
Petersburg University, and was translated into Eng- 
lish under the editorship of the United States Consul 
General to Russia, John Martin Crawford. Volumes 
I and II treat of the Manufactures and Trade, with a 
general introduction by Professor Mendeleeff; volume 
III deals with the Agriculture and Forestry, with a 
general introduction by Prince V. I. Massalski; vol- 
ume IV discusses Mining and Metallurgy, and vol- 
ume V considers Siberia and the Great Siberian 
Railway. The five volumes contain over 1600 

octavo pages, illustrated with many artistic maps. 
Philadelphia Record. 


=Of women-writers recently popular in England 
and in*this country, the Cyztic’s London corres- 
pondent writes: Miss Annie Houldsworth has pro- 
duce a very striking story, called ‘‘ Joanne Traill, 
Spinster,’’ published simultaneously in England and 
America. Miss Houldsworth is connected with Mr. 
Stead in the management of Zhe Review of Reviews, 
and is also joint-editor with Lady Henry Somerset 
of Zhe Woman's Signal, a plain-spoken advocate of 
woman’s interests. * * * To conclude the list, comes 
George Fleming (Miss Constance Fletcher), who will 
issue during the spring a new volume of stories, which 
is sure to be clever and striking. She has also written 
a play for Mr. John Hare, which will follow ‘‘ Caste"’ 
at the Garrick Theatre. The principal part in the 
piece will be taken by Miss Elizabeth (Robins, to 
whose kind and intelligent interest it is said, Miss 
Fletcher owes her introduction to Mr. Hare. The 
new play is expected shortly. 


=Little, Brown & Co. publish ‘‘The Laws and 
Jurisprudence of England and America: Being a 
Series of Lectures Delivered before Yale University,” 
by John F. Dillon. These lectures were discourses to 
a class of law students, and deal with the interesting 
subjects of legal education, trial by jury, the origin, 
development and characteristics of common law, 
written constitutions, legislation, case law, law reports, 
the doctrine of judicial precedent, codification, and 
law reform. The author says: “ There is one pur- 
pose which runs through all the lectures, in virtue of 
which only can the book make any claim to unity of 
design ; that purpose is to delineate the characteristics 
and to exhibit the excellencies of our legal system as 
it now exists, with a view to show that for the people 
subject to its rule it is, with all its faults, better than 
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the Roman or any other alien system.”” The book is 
a very earnest protest against the continentalization 
of our law. MN. Y. Times. 


=Those stirring articles on woman suffrage, which 
have appeared of late over the name of Elizabeth 
Burt Gamble, have caused considerable discussion as 
well as animosity, and have led many to believe that 
the author must be a woman long past middle life, 
with a great deal of experience, to advance such 
ideas. But this is wrong, the Putnams say, as she is 
a young married woman, and resides with her hus- 
band in Detroit, where he is engaged in a private 
business. She has printed two books. Her first was 
on the ‘‘ Evolution of Woman,” and the last ‘An 
Inquiry into the Dogma of Woman's Superiority to 
Man.” The last book has just been issued by the 
Putnams, and is having a very large saie. Mrs. Gam- 
ble began her career by attempting to write a para- 
phlet, but finding the subject so extensive she decided 
to write a book. The success of the first venture 

prompted the writing of the second one. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


George Moore, the author of “ The Mummer's 
Wife’’ and other lurid tales, has just published a 
novel called ‘‘ Esther Waters,”’ which is being widely 
read in England. It has not reached this country 
yet, but reviews of it have, which make it quite clear 
that the book is not one intended for family reading. 
Consequently the call for it at the various importers 
of foreign books is loud and persistent. 

It is a satisfaction to know that Mrs. Ward's “ Mar- 
cella,’’ which is an eminently proper book, has found 
a much larger sale than falls to the lot of books of the. 
‘Esther Waters"’ class. Eleven presses cannot sup- 
ply the demand for this interesting story. While 
Marcella herself is a perfectly proper young lady, she 
is not at all a model for young girls to build upon. 
She is too selfish and too much inclined to “ go-as- 
you- please '’ in the race of life. 

Dibbin's Ghost in N. Y. World. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


M. R. B.— 
“But God who brings out good from evil,” etc., was quoted 
inaccurately from Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s epigram 


“ Job’s Luck: ” 
Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 


To try Job’s constancy and patience ; 
He took his honours, took his health, 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His camels, horses, asses, cows— 
And the sly Devil did of take his spouse. 


But Heaven that brings out good from evil, 

And loves to disappoint the Devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 

Two-fold all Job had before, 

His children, camels, horses, cows— 
Short-sighted Devil, zo¢ to take his spouse! 
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J. E. P— 

“ All men think all men mortal but themselves, 
“‘ Night Thoughts,’ by Edward Young. 

“«O. H.”— 

Mrs. S. B. informs us that Frederick Gersticker’s “ Frank 
Wildman; Adventures on Land and Water, and Wild Sports 
in the Far West,” can be had inthe Rugbee Series, pub- 
lished by Lovell. 

J. M. F— 

An inquiry was published in March, 1892, for the author- 
ship of the line “ The receipt of fern-seed in these curious 
days would scarce help a man to walk invisible.” In “Ro- 
mance of Life Amongst Plants,” a book newly published, 
much curious lore on the subject of fern-seed superstition is 
These quotations, with credits, occur : 

“T had 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible, 
No fern-seed in my pocket.”’ 


” is from 


collected. 


Ben Jonson. 
« Why, did you think that you had Gyges’ ring, 

Or the herb that gives invisibility ? ” 

Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Fair Maid of the Inn.” 


“« Gadshill.—We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk 
invisible. 

“ Chamberlain,—Nay, by my faith; I think rather you 
are more beholding tothe night than to fern-seed, for your 
walking invisible.” 

Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I, Scene l, Act I, 
Miss M.— 

The following is from Mrs. Anna Hubbard Mercur’s 

«“ Cosmos and Other Poems :”’ 


THE WHITE CLOVER. 
( Trifolium.) 
Thou most insistent plant, 
Trifoliate and trim, 
Of industry the type, 
In inclination, prim ! 
Deep down thy tiny cups 
The honey-bee doth dive, 
Extracting hoarded sweets 
For his depleted hive. 
From out thy floral spikes 
What odors of the spring 
Thou dost exhale; and, oh, 
What memories they bring ! 
Cc. G. Helm— 
The lines quoted . 
‘From too much love of living, 
}'rom hope and fear set free 
We thank, with brief thanksgiving, 
Whatever gods may be 
‘That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea,”’ 
have been identified by Mr. Hetry L. Smith, of Charles 
Scribner's Sons, as the next to the last stanzh in the poem 
entitled ** The Garden of Proserpine,’ by A. C. Swinburne. 
They are to be fiund in the volume entitled, “ Poems and 
Ballads,” first series, London, Chatto & Windus, 1893, 


page 196. 
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M. R. B.— 

B. L. suggests that the line from “In Memoriam,” «the 
howlings from forgotten fields,’ was meant as an allusion to 
those fields of mystery and horror, over which departed 
spirits were supposed to range, uttering wild shrieks and 
cries. 

G, L. asks: Who wrote “ The Black Horse and its Rider,’ 
a poem about Benedict Arnold at Quebec ? 


OBITUARY. 
Mrs. JANE P. AUSTIN, the novelist, author of “ A Nameless 
Nobleman,” “ Standish of Standish.”” ‘Dr, Le Baron and 
His Daughters,’”’ “ Betty Alden,” and other books, died in 
Boston yesterday. She was born in Worcester fifty-five years 
ago. Mrs. Austin had spent most of her life in Boston. From 
1860 to 1870 she lived at Concord, where her closest friend 
was Louisa M. Alcott. She was of the purest Puritanical 
stock, sixteen of her ancestors on both her father’s and 
Her 
father was a well-known antiquarian, and her brother, the 


mother’s side having come over in the Mayflower. 


Hon. John A, Goodwin, was for several years a member of 
the House of Representatives and for two years Speaker. 
Mrs. Austin began to write when she was very young. At 
the age of nineteen, having married, she gave up her 
literary work, but resumed it eleven years later. ~ She com- 
bined history with romance in her books. Mrs. Austin 
recently confessed that she had superstitious ideas about the 
first day of October, and for the last four years she had 
begun a book on that date. 
barely able to sit up in bed, she wrote the first pages of a 
N.Y. Sun. 

GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS, the well-known writer on law, 
died at his home in New York City, March 30, of heart 
failure. 
unconscious in bed and died before becoming conscious. 


Last year, although sick and 


new story. 


He had been ill with pneumonia, and was found 


Mr. Curtis was born in Watertown, Massachusetts, November 
12, 1812,and was graduated from Harvard in 1832. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1836, and made patent law his 
specialty. In 1851, while United States Commissioner in 
Boston, he returned a fugitive slave to his master, for which 
he was at the time severely criticised. Mr. Curtis served 
several terms in the Massachusetts Legislature, and came to 
this city in 1862, where he conticued his law practice, at the 
same time devoting himself to writing books of a legal, 
historical, and biographical nature. Among his works wefe 
‘‘ Life of Daniel Web:ter,”’ “ Life of James Buchanan,” and 
“ Constitutional History of the United States.” Mr. Curtis 
was twice married, aid his widow and three sons and three 


daughters survive him. N. Y. Post. 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 

She gets two letters in the mail, 
The envelopes are scanned ; 

A girl’s handwriting is on one, 
A man’s the other hand. 

She lays them down; she picks one up; 
Its seal is quickly burst— 

Now, who is wise enough to say 
Which: one she opens first ? 
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DUST. 


Here is a problem, a wonder for all to see. 

Look at this marvelous thing I hold in my hand! 
This is a magic surprising, a mystery 

Strange as a miracle, harder to understand. 


What is it? Only a handful of earth: to your touch 
A dry rough powder you trample beneath your feet, 

Dark and lifeless ; but think for a moment, how much 
It hides and holds that is beautiful, bitter, or sweet. 


Think of the glory of color! The red of the rose, 
Green of the myriad leaves and the fields of grass, 

Yellow as bright as the sun where the daffodil blows, 
Purple where violets nod as the breezes pass. 


Think of the manifold form, of the oak and the vine, 
Nut, and fruit, and cluster, and ears of corn ; 

Of the anchored water-lily, a thing divine, 
Unfolding its dazzling snow to the kiss of morn. 


Think of the delicate perfumes borne on the gale, 
Of the golden willow catkin’s odor of spring, 
Of the breath of the rich narcissus waxen-pale, 
Of the sweet pea’s flight of flowers, of the nettle’s 
sting. 


Strange that this lifeless thing gives vine, flower, tree, 
Color and shape and character, fragrance too ; 

That the timber that builds the house, the ship for the sea, 
Out of this powder its strength and its toughness drew! 


That the cocoa among the palms should suck its milk 
From this dry dust, while dates from the self-same soil 
Summon their sweet rich fruit: that our shining silk 
The mulberry leaves should yield to the worm’s slow 
toil. 


How should the poppy steal sleep from the very source 
That grants to the grapevine juice that can madden or 
cheer? 
How does the weed find food for its fabric coarse 
Where the lilies proud their blossoms pure uprear ? 


Who shall compass or fathom God’s thought profound ? 
We can but praise, for we may not understand ; 
But there’s no more beautiful riddle the whole world round 
Than is hid in this heap of dust I hold in my hand. 
From Prefatory to Celia Thaxter’s “ An uisland Garden.” 


LVI. 


ig is thefresh spring! Striveto be of joyous 
heart, for it will see many roses when thou 
shalt lie beneath the earth. 

The harp behind the veil might give 
instruction to thine heart, but its warning can 
only avail if thou shalt be able to hear it. 

I will not tell thee now with whom to 
consort, nor what to drink, for thou art thyself 
aware, if thou be learned and prudent, what 
thou shouldst do. 

Every leaf in the field is a volume of a 
different kind: it were evil to thee if thou 
couldst be unmindful of them all. 
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Although the road which leadeth from 
us to the Friend be beset with dangers, yet 
the journey will be easy if thou hast knowl- 
edge of the stages. 

The clutch of the world taketh away 
too much of the money of thy life, if by day 
and night thou art absorbed in this difficult 
problem. 

O Hafiz! if high fortune shall honour 
thee with help, thou wilt yet become the spoil 
ot that excelling beauty. 


LVII. 
WENT forth into the garden to gather the 
rose of the morning, when on a sudden 
sounded in my ears the song of the nightingale. 

Unhappy as myself, tortured with his 
passion for the rose, he filled the sward with 
the voice of his wailing. 

Long I paced the walks of the garden, 
considering the case of the rose and the 
nightingale : , 

The rose became the friend of the thorn, 
while the nightingale was still the constant 
lover. The one is ever unaltered, the other is 
changeful. 

The voice of the nightingale pierced 
my heart, until I was so stirred, that I lost 
all power of patience. 

Many a rose hath bloomed in this garden, 
yet no one hath plucked a rose without being 
wounded by its thorn ! 

O Hafiz! cherish no hope of happiness 
in this world; for with its thousand imper- 
lections it can display no perfect excellence. 


From ** Ghazeis from the Divan of Hafiz,” 
aone into English by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 


BORDER BALLAD. 
FROM “ THE MONASTERY.” 
March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 
Why the deil dinna ye march forward in order? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the Border. 
Many a banner spread, 
Flutters above your head, 
Many a crest that is famous in story. 
Mount and make ready then, 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and our old Scottish glory. 


Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing, 
Come from the glen of the buck and the roe; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 
Trumpets are sounding, 
War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms, and march in good order, 
England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border. 


From “ The Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter Scott,” 
edited by Andrew Lang. 
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Of the issues af new books and new editions of old books 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 


BRAVE LITTLE HOLLAND, AND WHAT SHE TAUGHT 
Us. By William Elliott Griffis, D.D., author of 
“Japan,” “The Lily Among Thorns,” “ Matthew 
Calbraith Perry,” etc. With illustrations. 252 pp. 
Indexed. 1zmo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02; Riverside 
Library for Young People, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 
72 cents. 

See review. 

EvuRopEAN History. Period V. A. D. 1598-1715. 
By H. O. Wakeman, M. A., Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.26, 
by mail, $1.40. 


SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
StaTEs. Considered in Relation to Colonial and Eng- 
lish History. By C. Ellis Stevens, LL. D., D. C. L., 
F. S. A,, Edin. 277 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIs- 
TORY. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By F.C. Montague, M.A. 240 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A simple account in paragraphs, with side-head titles, of 
English constitutional history, intended for those who are 
just beginning the reading of history. The book follows 
received views and theories, is clearly expressed, and will 
greatly aid in clearing up hazy views on the development 
and practice of the English Constitution, 


THE ENGLISH TOWN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENIURY. 
By Mrs. John Richard Green, author of “ Henry the 
Second.”’ Twelve English Statesmen Series. 2 vols., 
8vo. $4.50; by mail, $4.78. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION, AND THE MISSION OF THE 
JEws. 335 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

See review. 

THE STORY OF AUSTRALASIA. New South Wales, 
Tasmania Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, 
Queensland, New Zealand. By Greville Tregarthen, 
author of ‘*New South Wales, 1860 to 1866,” etc. 
The Story of the Nations series. Illustrated. 444 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

The author. Mr. Greville Tregarthen, is apparently a native 
or resident of New South Wales, and he has evidently 
been at much pains to obtain information regarding the seven 
colonies with which the book deals. The objection to the 
narrative is that itis not brought quiteup to date. The in- 
teresting statistics furnished in an appendix go no further 
than the middle of 1891, and we seek in vain for an ac- 
count of the recent violent struggle between employers and 
the trade unions at Melbourne, or of the tremendous finan- 
cial crisis which laid low many of the principal banking 
institutions in Victoria and New South Wales, and crippled 
more or less severely the other Australian colonies. These 
deductions made, we hasten to acknowledge that we know of 
no work which presents in an equally compact form so many 
useful data regarding the history, present situation, and pos- 
sibilities of the Australasian commonwealths. N.Y. Sun. 


RELIGION. 


BIBLE CLAss ExPosITION. By Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren. THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK, 247 pp. THE 
GOsPEL OF ST. JOHN, 231 pp. THE GOsPEL oF ST. 
LUKE, 337 pp. THE GospkL or ST. MATTHEW, in 
two volumes. 255 and 238 pp. Five volumes. 12mo, 
$3.50; by mail, $3.98. 

These appeared originally in the Sunday-School Times, 
and they cover the four gospels in the divisions used in 
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those lessons, which are rearranged in the order in which 
the subjects occur in each gospel. These expositions are 
homiletic rather than exigetical. 


BROKEN BREAD FOR SERVING DISCIPLES. By Mr, 
and Mrs. Geo. C, Needham. 224 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. _ 

This volume is inthe same line as “ Bible Briefs,” and 
like that, takes up various subjects and gives a personal ap- 
plication. Written at Northfield, Mass., the volume shows 
the impress of Mr. Moody’s work. 


Dogs Gop SEND TROUBLE? By Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D., of Brooklyn, author of “ Into His Marvel- 
ous Light.” 93 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 

Dr, Hall dedicates this volume “ to all who sorrow over 
the sorrows of humanity.” Its five chapters treat “The 
Problem of Consolation,’’ “ The Relation of God to Natural 
Law, to Chastisement and to Discipline,’ “The Historic 
Atonement and the Punishment of Sin,” ‘“‘ The Will of God 
and the Tendency of Nature” and “ The Duty, the Com- 
fort and the Power of Prayer.’’ The tone is inspiring and 
the style attractive. Publishers’ Weekly, 


Rev. Davip DevINE, D. D., AND THE DEVIL; oR, 
THE DEVIL IN HIS OWN DEFENCE. By Richard 
McAllister Orme. 199 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


THE BIBLE IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC. By Arthur T. 
Pierson, D. D., author of ‘ Many Infallible Proofs,” 
“Crisis of Missions,” etc. 50 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 
cents, postpaid. 

Three brief practical discourses, first on the closet study of 
the Bible, second on its public reading, and third, with some 
hints on speaking, of the best way of securing the full 
intelligent expression of the Bible in its reading in public. 


THE CHILDREN S Pew. A year’s Sermons and Para- 
bles for the young. By Rev. J. Reid Howatt, author of 
“The Churchette,” “The Children’s Angel,” etc. 
265 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Sermons for children, most of which have appeared in 
the Sunday Magazine and Home Messenger. ‘Three pre- 
vious volumes of such sermons by the same author have 
appeared. These sermons are from six to ten minutes long, 
simple, practical and conversational. 


THE CuRIsT. By James H. Brookes. 287 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


THE CHRISTIAN SocIETy. By George D. Herron, 
D 1)., author of “ The New Redemption,” “ A Plea 
for the Gospel,’ etc. 158 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

Five lectures delivered before the students of Michigan 
University, Ann Arbor, at Princeton, N. J., at the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, and at other univer- 
sities. Their subjects are: 1, The scientific ground of a 
Christian sociology. 2, The Christian constitution of society. 
3, The gospel of Jesus to the peor. 4, The message of 
Jesus to men of wealth. 5, The political economy of the 
Lord’s prayer. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE EVIDENCE OF SALVATION; OR, THE DIRECT 
WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. By Rev. Everett S. Stack- 
pole, D. D. 115 pp. 12tmho, 38 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 

Dr. Stackpole was for some time a teacher in a theolo- 
gical school in Italy. While there his thoughts were first 
attracted to the subject of personal assurance of salvation, 
and his ideas took shape in a sermon published in 1878. 
Since then he has been extensively engaged in revival work 
in this country. Dr. Stackpole is convinced that certainty of 
salvation is definitely promised by the Holy Scriptures, and 
that therefore it must be possible to “a fully awakened 
soul.” Dr. Stackhouse writes with the eloquence of one 
who appreciates the value of what he is teaching. His 
sincerity is so manifest that his faith is contagious and full of 
inspiration. Philadelphia Press. 
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THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GoD. Bampton 
Lectures for the year 1891. By Rev. Charles Gore, 
editor of Lux Mundi. Newedition. 295 pp. 12mo, 
$1 10; by mail, $1.23. 

A reprint of Mr. Gore’s Bampton lectures on the incarna- 
tion, which attracted great attention when they appeared in 
1891, from their advanced position, though written by a ritual- 
ist. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. Revised edition. Illustrated. 712 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


THE SUNDAY PROBLEM. Its present day aspects. 
Physiological, Industrial, Social, Political and Religious. 
Papers presented at the International Congress on 
Sunday Rest, Chicago, September 28-30, 1893 338 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The volume opens with papers on the physiological rela- 
tions of Sunday rest. Papers on Sunday oil, mining and 
railroad industries, and in France follow. The social, politi- 
cal and religious relations of Sunday are treated in groups 
of papers and there are miscellaneous papers on the dangers 
which threaten the day, etc. 


POETRY. 
A SHEAF OF PoEMS. By George Perrv. With a por- 
trait. 149 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.28. 

A “ Sheaf of Poems” comes in noticeably neat form. The 
tone of all the verse is serious and even dismal at times, but 
it breathes a pure and philanthropic spirit, and is wrought 
with skill. Philadelphia Press. 


BOGLAND STUDIES. By Jane Barlow. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. 187 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Edited from numerous manuscripts, by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, Litt, D., LL.D., M. A. Vol. 1. - The 
Romaunt of the Rose, Minor Poems. With a frontis- 
piece. 568 pp. 8vo, $360; by mail, $3.82. 

See review. 

TENNYSON'S IDYLLS OF THE KING AND ARTHURIAN 
STORY FROM THE XVITH CENTURY. By M. W. Mac- 
callum, M.A. 435 pp. Indexed. $1.90; by mail, 
$2.05, . 

Mr. Maccallum’s work, a study of the minds of ages 
reflected in literary appreciation of an epopeia, is one of the 
most delightful that could be written, Its theme had its 
source in antique Celtic tradition, and passed into medizval 
France, where it apparently slept like a crystal brook under 
large leaves in hours of indifference to peetry. Its theme 
was vivid, even when philosophers gave the impression that 
it had vanished forever, even when it was regarded as a 
reminiscence, and it rolls gracefullyon white pebbles now, 
with the Idylls of Tennyson and the lyrical dramas of Wag- 
ner. Tne author’s view is that the classic version of the 
legend is in perfect and final form in the Idylls. He traces 
the history of the legend among the Celts and the romantic 
historians through the verse and prose romances, Malory’s 
compilation, the English ballads, and the works of the 
authors from the Reformation to the Romantic revival. He 
analyzes works on the legend by Tennyson’s contempor- 
aries on the Continent and in England, Tennyson as Arthurian 
poet, the general meaning of the Idylls,and persuasively 
demonstrates that Tennyson made the heritage of the legend 
of Arthur his own. Mr. Maccallum may not hope for unani- 
mous approval, but he may be certain of the commendation 
of critics who, like himself, in criticising a poet, think poetic- 
ally. N. Y. Times. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, OR FACTS AND FEATURES, 
SKETCHES AND INCIDENTS OF AUSTRALIA AND AUs- 
TRALIAN LIFE, With notices of New Zealand. By a 
clergyman. Third edition. 257 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.47. 
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A description of life in the interior of Australia, with 
chapters devoted to its different phases, the ‘‘ Bush,” “ Fio- 
neering,” “ Squatting,” ‘ Gold-Digging,” “ Shepherding,” 
“‘ Lost,’”’ “* Droughts,”’ “ Convictism,”’ etc., all full of anec- 
dotes, close personal description and a strong opposition to 
the existing land system. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. By Dr. Charles A, Stoddard, 
author of “‘ Across Russia,” “ Spanish Cities.”’ Illustra- 
ted. 214 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

The editor of the New York Odserver, who has already 
published two or three excellent volumes of foreign travel, 
presents here some interesting pictures of our own continent. 
‘The book is the record of a Raymond excursion from Phila- 
delphia through Virginia, Tennessee and Alabama to New 
Orleans, and thence by way of Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona to Southern California, the greater part of the volume 
being occupied with descriptions of the Paradise of the 
Pacific. Thence the traveler’s return across the Sierra to 
Salt Lake and over the Rocky Mountains home. It would 
be too much to say that Mr. Stoddard has made any startling 
discoveries in this more or less familiar route, but he de- 
scribes what he has seen with intelligent understanding and 
sufficient vivacity, and the photographs with which the book 
is illustrated make it additionally attractive. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Our ENGLIsH Cousins. By Richard Harding Davis, 
author of “ Rulers of the Mediterranean,” “ Van Bibber 
and Others,” etc, Illustrated. 228 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

See review. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 


DorotHy WorpDswortTH. A Story of a Sister's Love. 
By Edmund Lee. 226 pp, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

Dorothy Wordsworth has hitherto had only the brief 
sketch by Professor Shairp, in the preface to his “ Tour in 
Scotland,” although the life of Miss Wordsworth was so 
close to her brother's that accounts of his life narrate hers, 
Mr. Lee has collected from many sources the materials for a 
life and her few poems and a journal of a trip to Ullswater 
are also given. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON YOUMANS, Interpreter of 
Science for the People. A sketch of his life. With 
selections from his published writings, and extracts from 
his correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and 
others. By John Fiske. With a portrait, 597 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

See review. 


JostaH GILBERT HOLLAND. By Mrs. H, M. Plun- 
kett. With portraits and illustrations, 208 pp. I12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 

MEMORIES OF My EXILE. By Louis Kossuth. Trans- 
lated from the original Hungarian by Ferencz Jansz. 
12 mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

A new edition of the life of the great Hungarian patriot. 

SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. A Sketch. By 
Robert C. Ogden. Founder’s Day, Hampton Institute, 
January 28, 1894. 40 pp. 12mo, 25 cents, postpaid. 

The memorial address delivered at the first observance of 
Founder’s Day at the Hampton Institute last January is 
here printed in a tasteful little volume. Mr. Ogden was not 
only a warm friend of General Armstrong, but took an active 
personal interest in his work at Hampton,|and his appreciation 
of Armstrong's character and achievement is warm and 
sympathetic. Philadelphia Times. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. A narrative of the 
events of his life. By James Dykes Campbell. With 

a portrait. 319 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 
Mr. J. Dykes Campbell wrote the introductory life to the 
single volume edition published by Macmillan’s, and he has 
now expanded that sketch into a careful account of Cole- 
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ridge’s life, which he urges places the poet in a better posi- 
tion as to his character and conduct than has generally been 
held. No life of Coleridge exists, 


SELECTED LETTERS OF MENDELSSOHN. Edited by 
W. F. Alexander, M.A. With an introduction by Sir 
George Grove and a portrait of Mendelssohn, 133 pp. 
12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 78 cents. 


THE JOURNAL OF MARTHA PINTARD BAYARD. Lon- 
don, 1794-1797. Edited by S. Bayard Dod. With 
portrait. I4I1 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Mrs. Bayard was the wife of Samuel Bayard, who was 
appointed by Washington agent of the United States in the 
British admiralty courts under the Jay treaty. She not only 
knew Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Jay, and John 
Adams, but had frequently seen George the Third and his 
cabinet ministers, was well acquainted with the American 
and British generals, with one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and many other prominent men of 
both sides. Her “ Journal ’’ is a picture of life and manners 
as seen by a young American woman a century ago. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS LOVELL BzDDOEs. Edited 
with notes by Edmund Gosse. 270 pp. 16mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 

Mr. Gosse four years ago presented to lovers of literature 
and of books an edition of the poetical works of Beddoes, 
illustrated with exquisite etchings, which the present publica- 
tion of the poet’s correspondence invests with new interest. 
Mr. Swinburne has said of this correspondence that it is 
“brilliant on poetical questions.” It gave him “a higher 
view of the fine and vigorous intelligence of Beddoes than 
any other section of his literary remains.” The form in 
which it appears is creditable to the editor, who has appended 
notes, but with fine reticence he has avoided comment; the 
notes explain personal allusions agreeably, while comment 
would have delayed, if not obscured, the clear tale which 
the letters tell, The first letters are youthful, impulsive, and 
like the writer, who was then not more than twenty-one 
years of age; the last are as old as Methuselah, although the 
writer was only forty-six, and the gradation is perceptible, 
although cleverly concealed in the intervening letters that 
chat enchantingly of poets, poems, and the drama. But they 
are humorous, amiable, and lithesome; they please extraor- 
dinarily, and yet have deep wrinkles of disillusions more 
and more impressive. Beddoes committed suicide in the 
Town Hospital of Basel. There cannot be a doubt that he 
was unhappy, much more unhappy than Ovid in the Sar- 
matian leather tents, and than Dante, under the black rain 
of ancient Paris. He had friends, among whom were Kel- 
sall, Barry, Cornwall, Revell Phillips, and Miss Zoe King, 
but there is evidence in this collection of his letters that they 
did not understand him. How could they? He was the 
obstinate champion of vanquished causes, in quest of para- 
dises long ago abolished, and in the England of his time and 
wherever he went an exile, N.Y. Times. 


THE Story oF Two NOBLE Lives. Memorials of 
Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness 
of Waterford. By Augustus J.C. Hare. 3 vols, 12mo, 
$6.00; by mail, $6.50. 

Mr. Hare is a writer who has a light and easy touch, and 
whose books always afford agreeable reading. In these 
three exceedingly handsome volumes we have all his 
accustomed charm brought to bear upon subjects in them- 
selves of very considerable interest. The “ two noble lives” 
here delineated are those of the sisters, the Hon. Charlotte 
and Louisa Stuart, who afterwards became respectively Vis- 
countess Canning and Marchioness of Waterford. Mr. Hare 
has had a vast mass of material to deal with and has cer- 
tainly made admirable use of it. Information as to the life 
of Viscountess Canning occupies much more space than is 
devoted to the Marchioness, but then the elder sister was 
apparently a very constant letter-writer and was a more 
prominent figure in society, whereas, of the younger woman’s 
letters, far fewer are now available. But if a great part of 
this work is gathered from the letters and journals of Vis- 
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countess Canning, the value of the volumes is considerably 
enhanced by the very numerous plate reproductions of 
sketches by the Marchioness of Waterford. Especial interest 
attaches to the many letters written by Viscountess Canning 
during her husband’s official residence in India. Bui, indeed 
these three large volumes are full of charm, as exhibiting 
for us two truly noble and kind-hearted women, and, to a 
certain extent, the society in which they moved. They 
should prove to be among the most successful books of the 
season, as they are undoubtedly among the most remarkable. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE TO Europr, 
Revised and enlarged. Planned and edited by Edmund 
C. Stedman. Compiled by Edward King. With map. 
505 pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.16. 
This guide-book was first issued in 1883. It has been 
published yearly since. No guide-book gives more in less 
space. 


REFERENCE AND SELECTIONS, 


ALDEN S NUTSHELL CycLopepia. A Dictionary of 
Recent Events and of the World’s Progress in all 
Departments of Knowledge. Alden’s Dictionary 
Cyclopedia. Vol. I. 501 pp. ~12mo, $1.00, postpaid, 

A most usefui work, compact, convenient and cheap. It 
is a sort of contemporaneous encyclopedia, including the 
biography of living men of note, descriptions of prominent 
places, and records of recent events in international and 
national affairs, politics, science and literature; statistical 
information brought down to date, etc. It is thus not a sub- 
stitute for but a supplement to other encyclopedias. The 

present volume extends to and includes the letter C. 

Philadelphia Times. 


APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Selected and arranged by Julia Raymond 
Gingell. With portrait. 166 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

An attentive reader of the voluminous writings of the 
late Herbert Spencer need have no great difficulty in ex- 
tracting from them a sufficient bundle of quotations to make 
up a modest little volume like the present. Whether these 
quotations can rightly be called aphorisms is doubtful. The 
word conveys the idea of a detached thought, complete in 
itself and concisely expressed; a single sentence embody- 
ing an abstract principle. The synthetic philosophy of 
Spencer was not made upin this way. He says a great 
many wise things, but he says them for the most part with 
argumentative verbosity, and sentences or paragraphs de- 
tached from their context are likely to express little more 
than an obvious commonplace. Opening Miss Gingell’s book 
at random, we find, for example, this so called “ aphorism ” 
upon happiness: ‘¢ Though most of our pleasures are to be 
accepted as concomitants of those various expenditures of 
energy conducive to self-sustentation and the sustentation of 
family; yet the pursuit of pleasure for pleasure’s sake is to 
be sanctioned and even enjoined when primary duties have 
been fulfilled.” Translated into English, this appears to 
mean that there is no harm in a little fun after work-hours, 
which is a very good principle of ethics, but not of startling 
novelty. This is a fair sample of the Spencerian aphorisms. 
Very often in his books the statement of a commonplace is 
made the starting point of important philosophic general- 
izations, but the original statement taken by itself is no less 
a commonplace because clothed in pedantic language. Miss 
Gingell has compiled many pages of paragraphs, most of 
them even more involved than the sample given above. It 
should not be necessary to say that among them are very 
many deep, bold and well balanced thoughts, which may be 
helpful to read and ponder over, but it is not as an artist in 
aphorisms that Herbert Spencer will be remembered. __ 

Philadelphia Times. 
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DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A-E. 


B. H. Inglis Palgrave, F. P. S. Volume I. 
800 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.85 ; by mail, $6.14. 
This part completes the first volume of the valuable work 
of reference of which we have already spoken of several 
times in warm appreciation. It contains articles on the 
main subjects usually dealt with by economic writers, with 
explanations of legal and business terms found in their 
works and short notices of deceased economists and their 
contributions to economic literature. These articles are 
prepared by a large number of special contributors, includ- 
ing the most distinguished economists of England, as well 
as some of those of France and of the United States. The 
first volume, now completed, contains 800 pages, and 
covers the alphabet from A to E. The publication in parts 
will now be discontinued and the remainder of the diction- 
aro will appear in volumes only. Philadelphia Times. 


Hanpy Music Lexicon. Containing brief biograph 
ies of world-famous composers, performers and singers. 
Together with a vast variety of valuable hints for 
students on a multitude of musical top'cs, *By Peter 
Sebastian Donnerwetter. Twentieth edition. 41 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

This American edition is based upon the ‘*second German 
edition of Professor Kalauer’s posthumous work, and revised 
and eniarged to meet the wants of the great American 
public.”” The asterisk reference to the twentieth edition gives 
the information that ‘‘the first nineteen copies are each 
reckoned as a complete edition. This is a French device.” 
The names of celebrated musicians, with ther brth and 
death years following, and of terms used in music are 
arranged alphabetically. The sketches and definitions are 
given an exaggerated or facetious turn, showing a humorous 
intention. ‘Tuba, for instance, is thus defined: Shakspeare 
had this big brass instrument in mind when he wrote, “ Tuba 
or not tuba” (see Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 1.) The performer 
on the bass tuba u ually has a platform to himself, and wears 
white gloves. Some tubas have bells large enough to serve 
as a hiding-place against guns. 


SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 
A complete hand-book of difficulties in English pro- 
nunciation. Including an unusually large number of 
proper names and words and phrases from foreign 
languages. By William Henry P. Phyfe, author of 
“The School Pronouncer, Based on Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary,” etc. Third edition. Carefully 
revised with a supplement of 1400 additional words. 
574 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The great favor with which Mr. W. H. P. Phyfe’s hand- 
book on pronunciation, ‘Seven Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced,”’ has been received, has led the author not 
only to subject it to a thorough and careful revision, but 
also to append a supplement of 1400 additional words. 
In preparing this supplement, not only have all the author- 
ities formerly made use of been carefully consulted; but in 
addition, a special examination has been made of the 
Century Dictionary and Webster’s International Dictionary 
—together with all other available sources of information, 
The volume, now in its third edition, contains more than 
8600 words that have been found to give difficulty in pro- 
nunciation. Philadelphia Press. 


THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE CENTURY. 
Popular Encyclopcedia of English Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In eight 
volumes. 556, 595, 640, 624, 652, 595, 640, 714 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $9.00; by mail, $9 98. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-Book. Statistical and His- 
torical Annual of the States of the World for the year 
1894. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. Thirty first annual 
publication. Revised after official returns. 1152 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

We have received that indispensable year book, “ The 
Statesman’s Annual,” for 1894, the thirty-first annual publi- 
cation of the volume. The statistics of the book have been 
revised up to date, many important additions and correc- 
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tions have been made, new tables inserted and two special 
articles prepared on the ‘Customs Valuations in Various 
Countries ” and the “ Navies of the World.” The book is 
edited conservatively; but its statements are impartial and 
trustworthy, and even the man who is not a statesman will 
find the book valuable. N. Y. Sun. 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. Essays by various 
writers, on the economical and social aspects of free 
exchange and kindred subjects. Edited by Thomas 
Mackay, editor of “ A Plea for Liberty.” 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.18. 

Among the chapters are: “The Coming Industrial 
Struggle,” by William Maitland; ‘ National Workshops,” 
by St. Lee Strachey; “ The State in Relation to Railways,’’ 
by W. M. Acworth; “The Principle of Progresssion in 
Taxa'ion,”’ by Bernard Mallet; and “The Law of Trade 
Combinations,” by the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROCHDALE PIONEERS. By 
George Jacob Holyoake, author of “The History of 
Co-operation in England,” “ Sixty Years of an Agita- 
tor’s Life,” etc. Tenth edition revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated. I91 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

George Jacob Holyoake was a leader in the movement for 
social, political and religious freedom in England, and in 
this movement co operation was a conspicuous aim. This 
is the tenth edition, revised and enlarged, of the best 
account yet written of the most successful co-operative store 
ever started by working-pe »p'e by one in the muvement from 
its origin. : 

THE NatTuRAL Law OF Money. The successive 
steps in the growth of money, traced from the days of 
Barter to the introduction of the modern clearing- house, 
and monetary principles, examined in their relation to 
past and present legislation. By William Brough. 168 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

In his “ Natural Law of Money,” Mr. William Brough 
carefully traces the successive steps in the growth of money 
from the days of Barter to the introduction of the modern 
clearing house, and examines monetary principles in their 
relation to past and present legislation. The treatise is a 
plainly written and deeply interesting one. 

Philadelphia Press. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


LIFE AND LATER SPEECHES OF CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw. 
With portrait. 510pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

Of exceptional interest, the volume contains a body of apt 
eloquence which reads, if possible, as strikingly as the 
spoken word was heard. Philadelphia Press. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
Curtis. Edited by Chas. Eliot Norton. Vol. II. 
Addresses and Reports on the Reform of the Civil 
Service of the United States. 527 pp. Indexed. Vol. 
III. Historical and Memorial Addresses. With a 
photogravure portrait. 407 pp. Indexed. 8vo, each, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.83. 

ROMANTIC PROFESSIONS AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
W. P. James. 225 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

SHORT STUDIES IN CHARACTER. By Sophie Bryant, 
D.Sc. The Ethical Library. 247 pp. i2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

SocIAL REFORM AND THE CuHuRCH. By John R. 
Commons. With an introduction by Prof. Richard T. 
Ely. 176 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

A plea fora closer attention to social reforms by clergy- 
men, Christians and churches, in papers and addresses, which 
have been read before Christian assemblages and written 
from the standpoint of a “ Christian socialist,’’ who is also a 
college professor of the new school. 
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VARIETIES IN PrROosE. By William Allingham, In 
three volumes, with portrait. Vol. I. Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker, Part I, 243 pp. Vol. IL. Rambles, 
by Patricius Walker, Part II, 263 pp. Vol. III. Irish 
Sketches, Essays, etc. 380 pp. Three volumes. 12mo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4 78. 

This collected edition of Mr. Allingham’s prose writings 
contains two volumes of ‘Rambles by Patricius Walker,” 
and one volume of “ Irish Sketches”? and “ Essays.’’ In 
verse Mr. Allingham had always an agreeable talent, some- 
times a distinct charm; and there is a certain pleasantness 
ab .ut his prose, the pleasantness of an amiable and artistic 
person who writes with ease. It is not remarkable or dis- 
tinguished, but it is intelligent and mildly entertaining. The 
** Rambles " are discursive papers dealing with well-known 
places and their associations—Llangollen, for instance, 
Clovelly, and Liverpool—and they are nearly as instructive 
as a guide-book, and much more readable. Not at all seduc- 
tive if one attempts to read them through, they are quite 
nice to take up and turn over, reading a sentence here, a 
page there, perhaps half a chapter somewhere else. 

Atheneum, 


MENTAL SCIENCE. 


A SYLLABUS OF ETHICcs. By William M. Bryant, M.A. 
82 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

This outline of ethics was prepared for teaching in the 
St. Louis High School and is based on ideal or rational 
ethics, looking to self realization of the spiritual ideal of the 
race as the aim of ethics. A brief list of works for refer- 
ence is given. 


A SYLLABUS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By William M. Bryant, 
Instructor in Mental and Moral Philosophy, St. Louis 
High School. Second edition. 62 pp. I2mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

PAIN, PLEASURE AND /AESTHETICs. An Essay con- 
cerning the Psycholozy of Pain and Pleasure. With special 
reference to zsthetics. By Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
M.A. 364 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.87. 

It would take whole columns to tell the exact meaning 

Mr. Marshall gives to ‘relatively permanent in revival.” 

Into these words he compresses the whole of a complex and 

exhaustive study of the nature of pleasure and pain, all the 

results of the most modern investigation of mind workings, 
physical and psychic, and the whole of ethics. Pains and 
pleasures, he declares, are not sensations or emotions, but 
qualities of mental states. Every mental state is pleasurable 
or painful ; it must be one and may be either. Many things, 
pleasurable on presentation, are not so on revival—re-pre- 
sentation tothe mind by reflection or otherwise. Ethics 
may declare them wrong or judgment declare them disad- 
vantageous, which are distinctions mostly without difference. 

If they are permanently pleasurable on revival, they are 

zesthetic. Permanence, however, can be only relative, as 

regards most pleasures, but those experienced at a low stage 
of development or cultivation are as truly zsthetic as those 
which come at a higher or the highest stage. To find the 
art impulse, Mr, Marshall looks deep in the mind among 
the instincts common to all humanity. The fundamental 
and usually unconscivus object of the artist, he says, is to 
attract to himself the advantageous by the production of that 
which will please others. Probably every artist in the world, 
on first hearing this, would deny that it was true, but the 
arguments adduced in its support seem unanswerable. They 
cannot be given here, even in brief, for brevity would only 
mean obscurity, and obscurity is not argument. 

XM. Y. Times. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. 
Authorized translation. Second, revised, edition. The 
Religion of Science Library, 115 pp. I2mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

A reprint of a standard work, analyzing the phenomena of 
attention. spontaneous, voluntary and morbid, from a stand- 
point which considers the nervous system as the chief ex- 
planation of these phenomena. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


AN EXAMINATION MANUAL IN PLANE GEomeTRY, 
By G. A. Wentworth and G. A Hill. 138 pp. 12mo, 
55 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

The aim of the authors has been to give some elementary, 
but much needed instruction in the art of handling original 
theorems and problems, and to supply a series of graded 
test papers in geometry which can be used not merely as 
tests of knowledge actually obtained, but also as a means of 
developing and strengthening the power t» originate and 
carry on a logical train of thought. Publishers Weekly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH WRITERS _ Selections 
from the French Writers of the second part of the 
nineteenth nentury. With literary notices, and _histor- 
ical, geographical, etymological, grammatical, and ex- 
planatory notes. Ky Mademoiselle Rosine Mellé, 
212 pp. I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 

A series of selections, with “ literary notices, and historical, 
geographical, etymological, grammatical and explanatory 
notes.” The “literary notices’’ are superficial, the notes of 
slight value, and the enumerations of the works of the 
authors represented not always as complete as they might be. 
The fact that the author has innocently included Maizeroy’s 
foulest novel in her list of his ‘* best works’’ is sufficient 
comment upon the value of the book. Critic. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. By I. H. Morris, Art 
Master, author of “‘ Geometrical Drawing’’ and “ Practi- 
cal Plane and Solid Geometry.’’ Illustrated. 267 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

English elementary schools are required to teach drawinz 
as a condition of obtaining goveinment grants, and this 
manual, which begins with infant schools, is carried up to 
about what Americans would call the higher grammar 
grades. It includes drawing to scale, geometrical drawing, 
plane and solid, and light and shade, all extremely mechani- 
cal and following South Kensington models and plans. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, by the Rev. H. 
A. Macpherson. Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With illustrations by 
A. J. Stuart-Wortley, A. Thorburn and C. Whymper. 
Fur and Feather series. Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson, 
276 pp 12m, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

Mr. Macpherson’s account of the life of the English part- 
ridge is a model essay in natural history. We are made 
thoroughly acquainted with the bird from the egg to adult 
life; so thoroughly acquainted, that, were the bird to be 
flushed at our feet, we should surely exclaim, “ There goes 
a partridge!’ Our quail, bob white or ruffed grouse have 
really quite as interesting histories; but who has ever be- 
come so thoroughly familiar with these birds, and followed 
them so closely? Even Peter Kalm, who was sent to 
America in 1748 by the great Lianzus, regretted that these 
birds were becoming scarce from overshooting. It is strange 
that there are any left now, nearly one hundred and fifty 
years after. It is all a matter of good luck rather than good 
management. The sport of shooting, in proper season, 1s 
given with a freshness of style that makes the non-sporting 
reader long at least for a tramp in the turnip-fields and along 
the hedges. What a wide difference, such shooting, from 
the indiscriminate slaughter common in our country! The 
subject of cooking a partridge is by no means treated here as 
if a few pages had been cut from a “ cook book”’ and pasted 
in. We even have glimpses of ancient history, in the con- 
cluding twenty pages, all pleasant reading ; and we end with 
this brief extract :—* It cannot be too early or too firmly laid 
down that in the case of all game birds. . . the simplest 
cookery is the best.” Critic. 


BIOLOGY. 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF VARIATIONS. Treated 
with especial regard to discontinuity in the orgin of 
species. By William Bateson, M. A. Illustrated. 
598 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.85, by mail, $6.13. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE AND SPORTS. 


ATHLETICS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE. By Theo. C. 
Knauff, Illustrated. 422 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

See review. 

LADIES IN THE FIELD. Edited by the Lady Gre- 
ville. Articles on Sport by the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Diane Chasseresse, Mrs. Chaworth Musters, Miss An- 
struther, Lady Greville, Mrs. Martelli, Lady Boynton, 
Mrs. Pennell, Miss Leale, Mrs. Jenkins, and Miss Sala- 
man. 287 pp. Crown 8vo. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


SANDOW ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. A Study in the 
Perfect Type of the Human Form. The marvel of 
anatomists, sculptors, and artists in the nude. Embrac- 
ing the great athlete’s simple method of physical educa- 
tion for the home, gymnasium, and the army training 
school; preceded by a biography dealing with the 
chief incidents in Mr. Sandow’s professional career, his 
phenomenal prowess and gladiatorial skill, in competi 
tive matches, contests and exhibitions; with Mr. San- 
dow’s scheme of dumb-bell and bar-bell exercises, and 
his views on the physiology of gymnastics, the function 
of the muscles, etc. Compiled and edited under Mr. San- 
dow’s direction, by G. Mercer Adam. Richly illus- 
trated from photographs expressly taken for the work 
by Sarony of New York, Morrison, of Chicago, and 
White, of Birmingham, and from drawings by A. Casarin. 
244 pp. Second edition. Quarto, $2.80; by mail, 
$3-13- 

Reviewed in April, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


ELectRic WAVES. Being researches on the propa- 
gation of electric action with finite velocity through 
space. By Dr. Heinrich Hertz. Authorized English 
edition by D. E. Jones, B. Sc. With a preface by Lord 
Kelvin, LL. D., D.C L. Illustrated. 278 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2 25; by mail, $2.42. 


Heat An elementary text-book, theoretical and 
practical. For colleges and schools. By R T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A, F.R.S. Cambridge Natural Science 
Manuals. Physicalseries. 230 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

This school treatise on heat is intended for schools where 
physics is taught in the laboratory with a set of apparatus 
for at least each pair of pupils, the experiments being per- 
formed by them. The work has only the simpler mathe- 
matics and each section closes with questions and experi- 
ments. 


THE SToRY OF OUR PLANET. By T. G. Bonney. 
Illustrated. 535 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$4.02. 

Prof. T. G. Bonney’s “Story of Our Planet,”’ is a thor- 
oughly notable and acceptable contribution to its teeming 
class. The very capable author has not attempted to write 
a book designed to prepare for an examination, or to serve 
asa guide to the literature of the subject. He addresses 
men and women of good general education who may wish 
to know something of the methods of reasoning which are 
adopted in geology, and of the general conclusions to which 
these have led. The book affords a very comprehensive 
survey of its subject; is plentifully and well illustrated, and 
of a noticeably handsome appearance. Philadelphia Press. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


LECTURES ON AUTO-INTOXICATION IN DISEASE, OR 
SELF-POISONING OF THE INDIVIDUAL. By Ch. Bon- 
chard, ‘Translated, with a preface by Thomas Oliver, 
M.A.,M.D., F.R. C. P. 302 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Auto-intoxication is a medical term for the poisonous effect 
produced on the individual by the decomposition in various 
abdominal organs of food and other substances, thus pro- 
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ducing ptomaines, accompanied by bacteria, whose producis 

poison the body. These lectures are by a distinguished 

French authority. ‘They include in the discussion, cholera, 

typhoid, and other like bacterial diseases. 

OUTDOOR STUDIES. 

A Birp LOVER IN THE West. By Olive Thorne 
Miller, author of “ In Nesting ime,” ‘ Little Brothers 
of the Air,” etc. 278 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

“A Bird-Lover in the West,” by Olive Thorne Miller— 
whose previous books on birds have endeared her to all 
lovers of our feathered songsters—is a charming study in the 
far West of the pewee, wien, meadow-lark, yellow warbler, 
dipper and the like. ‘The author makes the subject interest- 
ing even to those who know nothing of birds, as those who 
have read her previous works need not be told. One very 
valuable feature isthe elaborate index. NV. Y. World. 

Most of the papers of which the book is made up have 
appeared separately in magazines and weeklies, but they 
become still more interesting as brought together in book form 
to usher in the singing season. N.Y. Times. 


AN IsLAND GARDEN. By Celia Thaxter, author of 
“‘ Drift-Weed,” ‘‘ Among the Isles of Shoals,’ etc. 
With twelve full-page illustrations in color; and several 
smaller ones, by Childe Hassam. 126pp. 8vo, $3.60; 
by mail, $3.78. 

See article “ Celia Thaxter.” 

ACCORDING TO SEASON. Talks about the flowers in 
the order of their appearance in the woods and fields. 
By Mrs. William Starr Dana, author of “ How to Know 
the Wild Flowers.” 159pp. Indexed. 16mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 67 cents. 

“« According to Season” consists of informal talks about 
the flowers in the order of their appearance in the woods and 
fields, It is a perfect little poem by a flower lover, who 
modestly disclaims the honors of varied botanical learning 
with the words of the Alexandrian soothsayer in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra ’””— 

‘“‘ In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read,” 

The classification adopted in “* According to Season”’ sug- 
gests the time of year, and, approximately, the locality, 
which enables one to start out on a tour of discovery among 
the wild flowers. ‘ April and early May,’’ “ May and early 
June,” “June and early July,” ‘“ Mid-summer,” “ Early 
August,” “Late August and Early September,’ and 
‘‘Autumn,” are the main divisions of a series of papers 
describing the different flowers to be found in the woods and 
fields, on the border of the salt marsh and sandy beach and 
by the country roadside, during the designated seasons. A 
delectable comrade for a country walk. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

By MoorRLaND AND SEA. By Francis A. Knight, 
author of “ By Leafy Ways,’? *‘ Idylls of the Field,” etc. 
Illustrated by the author. 215 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

See review. 


TRAVELS IN A TREE-TOP. By Charles Conrad Abbott, 
author of “ Recent Rambles,” etc. 215 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

AMERICAN PLUMBING. A complete compendium of 
practical plumbing, from solder making to high-class 
open work. By Alfred Revill. Illustrated. 224 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1 67. 

American practice is given in this manual, whose illustra- 
tions are from the Plumbers’ Trade Journal. Plumbers’ 
tools are first described, with an advertisement of a maker, 
and then follow chapters on joints, bends, traps, pipes, sewers, 
closets, sinks, cisterns, tubs and boilers, ending with New 
York city plumbing regulations. 
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THE CENTURY Cook Book. A collection of care- 
fully tested household recipes. By Jennie A. Hansey. 
Comprising an entirely original and thoroughly Medical 
Family Adviser. With 301 illustrations. 353 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid, 

Contains 232 pages of receipts, given in the old-fashioned 
and vague manner, a “cup full,” “enough sugar to sweeten 
nicely and so on,”’ 34 pages on keeping things clean and 87 
pages devoted to “ Our Medieal Adviser.” 


FINE ART. 


COMPLETE MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL PENMANSHIP. 
Carefully graded for use in all institutions and self-in- 
struction. Profusely illustrated. By Clarence E. Spayd, 
Harrisburg, Pa., author of “‘ Lessons in Penmanship.” 
181 pp. I2mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

The person who is able to write a good, legible business 
hand has a great advantage in the race for success, In order 
to secure this valuable acquirement the learner needs to be 
started right and kept in the right way. Clarence E. Spayd, 
formerly a successful teacher, has written a ‘ Complete 
Manual of Commercial Penmanship,” in which he takes up 
the subject from the beginning and follows it up, step by 
step, to ornamental penmanship. The matter in the book 
has before been published as a series of articles in the Popz- 
lar Educator. Mr. Spayd’s system is simplicity itself; it 
reduces the lines in writing to the fewest possible number. 
Artistic penmanship, Mr. Spayd treats in the latter part of 
the book. The volume will prove of great assistance in 
home practice or as a guide to the teacher. It is written in 
a lively, interesting style and is liberally illustrated. 

N. Y. School Journal. 


ELEMENTARY METAL Work. A practical manual 
for amateurs and for use in schools. By Charles 
Godfrey Leland, author of ‘“ Practical Education,” 
“The Minor Arts,’ “ Wood Carving,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
111 pp. Indexed. Small quarto, $1.20; by mail 
$1.32. 

A practical manual for amateurs and for use in schools, It 
explains the processes of working in cold ‘metal, such as 
répoussé, bent iron, silver, copper and wire work; tells the 
pupils what tools are needed for each and how they should 
be used, and furnishes them with a large variety of easy 
patterns in each line of work. Boston Transcript. 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING. By Frank Fowler, 
author of “ Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon,” * Oil 
Painting,” etc. With three colored plates showing 
progressive stages in oil painting. “‘ The Art Amateur” 
Handbooks. 68 pp. Quarto, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

Three large colored plates, showing progressive stages in 
oil painting, accompany “ Portrait and Figure Painting.” 

Directness and simplicity mark this essay. It is the work 

of one who understands his subject. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE BINDING OF Books. An Essay in the History 
of Gold Tooled Bindings. By Herbert P. Horne. 
Illustrated. 224 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.03. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


FOSTER’S DUPLICATE WHIST. A complete system of 
instruction in whist strategy. By R. F. Foster. 245 
pp. 12mo, $100; by mail, $1.10. 

A complete system of instruction in whist strategy has 
been compiled by R. F. Foster, under the title of “ Dupli- 
cate Whist.”” The book is written for heretics, and the 
author brushes aside many of the superstitions of the game, 
as for example, “that the lead must invariably be from the 
longest suit; that the discard is directive.” It is an in- 
valuable manval for p'ayers of the duplicate game and its 
suggestions will be interesting to every whist player. 

NV. Y. World. 
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THE AMATEUR TELESCOPIST'S HANDBOOK. By Frank 
M. Gibson, Ph. D., LL. B. Illustrated. 163 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This little work is intended for those whose instrumental 
equipment does not go beyond a two or three-inch altazimuth, 
One third of the work is devoted to the selection, mouuting 
and management of small instruments and the remaining 
two thirds are devoted to a catalogue, arranged by subjects, 
of about five hundred objects, so described as to make their 
discovery by a small altazimuth easy. 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. 


Bayou FOLK. By Mrs. Kate Chopin. 
90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Painters say that Holland is the country of accepted lights 
and shades. But the Acadian life is quite as antithetic. It 
is apparently sad or apparently gay, according to one’s tem- 
perament, because it is ever oscillating from the extreme of 
joy to the extreme of sorrow. It is full of colors, and fan- 
tastic in form. It is scented with penetrating perfumes, 
There are magnolias, violets, oleanders, acacias, jessamines, 
and innumerable varieties of essences almost unknown in 
the North. . 

One may find a hut near a plantation palace built with a 
peristyle like a Greek temple. There are barbarians soft- 
ened by Catholicism, and Catholics showing the pagan 
primitiveness of the pious personages in Jacques de Vora- 
gine’s “ Legenda Aurea,’’ They have known each other 
for 200 years. They are a family, and the most respected 
of them, who may stand under the most brilliant light, has a 
kinsman who is under acloud. All the passions are reflected 
in their faces, which are not trained to impassibility. They 
are not in a solitude, and they form a world. It is a world 
easily understood, because it is not in the least affected. A 
thousand and one tales are in its atmosphere. A writer 
needs only the art to let these stories tell themselves. 
It is not an art easily acquired, but Kate Chopin has prac- 
ticed it with force and charm in the several stories of her 
agreeable book. N.Y. Times. 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Edited 
by E. Dixon. ‘Illustrated by J. D. Batten. Octavo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

This beautiful book is made up of nine selections from the 

“« Stories of the Arabian Knights,” carefully edited, and pro- 

fusely illustrated by a well-known English artist, J. D. Bat- 

ten. Among the selections are “ The Story of Zobeide,” 

“Prince Camaralzamen and the Princess of China,’ “ The 

Loss of the Talisman,” ‘ Princes Ahmed and the Fairy,” 

“ The Story of the King’s Son,” and the seven voyages of 

‘‘ Sinbad ithe Sailor.”” The five full-page pictures are pho- 

togravure reproductions; the others are zincographs. No 

more elegant edition of these famous tales has before been 
published in this country. Boston Transcript. 


West IRISH FOLK-TALES AND ROMANCES. Col- 
lected and translated by William Larminie. With 
introduction and notes, and appendix containing speci- 
mens of the Gaelic originals phonetically spelt. The 
Camden Library. 258 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1 66. 

In the volume under notice the tales have been taken ver- 
batim from narrators living in Connemara, Galway, Done- 
gal, and elsewhere, and the effort has been made to translate 
them in the most literal manner. Sometimes Mr. Larminie 
declares that in the old Gaelic there were certain words 
which were hardly translatable, or at least doubtful. One 
difference between the Irish and German folk. lore stories is 
the general absence in the first of anything akin to what 
might be called the household sentiment. The Irish had 
probably in the long past nothing which impressed them 
with what we designate as “domesticity.” Raids, combats, 
inroads alone occupied them. War cries and somewhat of 
the din of strife are recorded. Occasionally Mr. Larminie 1s 
happy in catching the exact translation of an Irish phrase. 

In the story of “ Bioultach’’ the King’s daughter appears, 

and Maunus ‘falls at once in love with the girl. Maunus 
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saw her going by as a whiz of wind would go. “O Bioul- 
tach,” said he, “ do you see that beautiful woman ?”’ 

Mr. Larminie is not to be held accountable for the digres- 
sions and omissions of his story tellers, who follow their own 
idiosyncrasies. Hence the legends are often of the nonsense 
kind, there being no string to hold the fiction together. 
Early Ireland must have been democratic that is, according 
to the ideas of the Pat of to-day, for in “The Servant of 
Poverty’? the King meets a farmer, and “ they both went 
into a tavern to drink a glass.” It is amusing to find the 
King of Greece and the King of Prussia introduced into 
Irish folk-lore, but his Hellenic Majesty appears in many of 
these stories. N.Y. Times. 


FICTION. 


BEGINNER. A novel. By Rhoda Broughton, 
author of “‘ Good-Bye, Sweetheart,” “ Red as a Rose 
is She,” etc. 288 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents; Appletons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

There is a captivating intensity in all the stories of Rhoda 
Broughton which endears them to many readers. Perhaps 
it showed to best advantage in “ Belinda;” it is certainly 
very manifest in “ A Beginner,” a love story pure and simple 
which it is well worth one’s while to read. 

Philadelphia Press. 


A CostLy FREAK. By Maxwell Gray, author of 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ ‘The Reproach of 
Annesley,” “ In the Heart of the Storm,” etc. 298 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

“A Costly Freak ”’ is a story by Maxwell Gray which will 
have a different class of readers from “‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” It is a love story of commoner people of a 
commoner kind which appeals to the larger mass. 

N.Y. World. 


A DEAD Man's STEP. By ‘Lawrence L. Lynch,” 
(E. Murdock Van Deventer), author of “ Shadowed by 
Three,” etc. Rialto series. 583 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 
cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Opens with the robbery of a bank and a murder; suspicion 
falls upon an innocent man who, for a time, finds it almost 
impossible to clear himself. A great deal of clever detective 
business, the stories of the many actors connected with the 
tragedy, some love episodes, a strange will, etc., are the 
leading themes in the novel. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Fair JEwEss. By B. L. Farjeon, author of ‘‘ The 
Last Tenant,” “Great Porter Square,” etc. 396 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents, 

A young woman who had been betrayed and deserted is 
found starving, with a babe of a few days, by a poor but 


_ warm-hearted doctor, in a London lodging-house, She is 


induced, through certain reasons, to give up her child, marry 
a rich man, and go out with him to Australia. The child is 
amply provided for, and becomes the daughter of a Jewish 
family named Cohen, They gave her a parent’s love and 
tenderness, and raise her in their faith, though she is a 
Christian. The power of heredity is shown in her subse- 
quent career. In the character of her supposed father, 
Aaron Cohen, a very noble and honorable type of Jew is 
represented. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A JouRNEY IN OTHER WoRLDsS. A romance of the 
future. By John Jacob Astor. With illustrations by 
Dan Beard. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

As a romance the book is interesting, and it is also most 
stimulating in its suggestiveness regarding the possible results 
of the science of the future. 


A Man oF To-Day. A novel. By Helen Mathers, 
author of ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” “Sam’s Sweet 
heart.” etc. 300 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 
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The story of an English cathedral town, It is thoroughly 
English, but it is a pleasant story with hearts true to nature. 
N. Y. World. 


A MopDERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldrewood, 
author of “ Robbery Under Arms.’’ 338 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


A YELLOw ASTER. A novel. By Iota. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 307 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


A YELLow AsTER. A novel. By Iota. American 
series. 270 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 

In “A Yellow Aster’? the daughter of two intellects, 
waterlogged with the doctrine of evolution, takes to herself 
a husband, and, through no fault of his, promptly decides 
that marriage and prostitution are synonymous, and loathes 
her “ polluted flesh ’’ through many hysterical pages. We 
are relieved to find that the advent of a child and her hus- 
band’s narrow escape from death restore her mental balance ; 
but we suspect that the ranks of the unmarried young men 
will not be depleted if this experience is really typical of 
the fin de sié-/e marriage. XN. Y. Sun. 


ARDIS CLAVERDEN. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
A re-issue in uniform binding with Stockton’s other books 
by Scribner. ; 


Capet Days. A Story of West Point. By Captain 
Charles King, author of “A War-Time Wooing,” 
“Between the Lines,’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.03. 


CouNTESsS OBERNAU. A novel. After the German 
by Julien Gordon, author of “A Diplomat’s Diary,” 
etc. With illustrations by James Fagan. The Choice 
series. 281 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

See review, 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a preface by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, Illustrated. 290 pp. 16mo, 
paper 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A reprint of an English classic in an inexpensive but 
charming shape, with apt illustration, while the introduction 
tells who Mrs. Gaskell was, 


DONALD PATTERSON'S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. S. K. 
Reeves, author of “ Young Eagle,’”’ “ Larry Gilbert,” 
etc. 254 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents 

A Sunday-school story in which the “ call,” the life, the 
hardships, the discouragements and the work of a home 
missionary and his wife are re-counted. The denomination 
is not mentioned, but it appears to be Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational. 


EpitH Lyte. A novel. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
author of “‘ Tempest and Sunshine,” “ Lena Rivers,” 
etc. Madison Square series. 420 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

This novel of American life about thirty-five years ago was 
first issued in 1878, and has been repeatedly published since. 


Ernest Linwoop. A novel. By Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz, author of “ Robert Graham,” “ The Planter’s 
Northern Bride,’ etc. Dillingham’s Home series. 
467 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

This novel was published first in 1856 and was the last of 

a most popular series by Mr. Hentz, of which 9300 were 

sold, all dealing with girls who are misunderstood and 

“ chivalric’? heroes. 


FORBES OF HARVARD. By Elbert Hubbard, author 
of “One Day,’’ “No Enemy,” etc. Arena Library 
series. 328 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 

A novel told, ina bundle of letters, recounting the California 

adventures of a Harvard student, 1851-1853. 
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For Honor AND LiFe. A novel. By William 
Westall, author of “A Phantom City,” etc. 260 pp. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

It is a good story, full of life and spirit, the kind of story 
to set one’s blood coursing a little more rapidly in his veins 
than the analytical conversational novel that now, happily, 
seems about to be superseded. Mr. Westall writes with 
facility, picturing stirring events without the effect of labor, 
but clearly, and keeping the reader’s interest always at the 
right pitch. Young Ensign Astor has a hard fight for his 
life after his regiment is cut to pieces by the sans-culottes, 
the National Guard, and the gendarmerie. He is badly 
wounded, but gives as good as he gets, and finally manages 
to find ahaven in a garden, where he meets the beautiful 
Angelique, who is, of course, the story’s heroine. There is 
not much true history in “‘ For Honor and Life,” though its 
account of the attack on the Tuileries is probably true 
enough. The Reign of Terror is begun a year before its 
time. N.Y. Times. 


FOUND GuILty. By Frank Barrett, author of ‘‘ Love 
and Honor,” “ A Prodigal’s Progress,’ etc. The Bel- 
more series. 339 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

This detective story, whose scene opens in a desolate 
thinly-settled parish in England, was published in 1892. It 
has in it a deaf-mute, a fire,a probable murder and some 
dubious personal relations. 


HAWAIIAN LIFE. By C, W. Stoddard. Neely’s Li- 
brary of Choice Fiction. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard has fallen in love with the 
Sandwich Islands and openly avows his infatuation. In 
“ Hawaiian Life; or, Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes,” he 
expatiates upon the easy conditions of existence to be found 
in this enchanted land. The letters were written from 
Hawaii prior to the death of King Kalakaua. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


IN THE KING'S CouNTRY. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
author of “ Larry,” “Foes of Her Household,” etc. 
300 pp I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Pearl Disbrowe tells Sabrina Eastwood, an heiress, of a 
cherished plan to help people, which, however, a lack of 
means prevents her from carrying out. Sabrina, becoming 
enthusiastic over Pearl’s idea, furnishes not only the means, 
but a grand old house for the furtherance of the scheme, 
which, in accordance with Pearl’s fancy, is called ‘‘ In the 
king’s country.’’ The story tells how Sabrina and Pearl 
co-operated in their good work, what came of it, and finally 
gives a romantic incident in the life of the heroine. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


In VARYING Moops. By Beatrice Harraden, author 
of “Ships that Pass in the Night.’’ 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

One long and six short stories, with a characteristic and 
descriptive preface. 


JULIET AND ROMEO. From the Italian of Luigi Da 
Poito. Illustrations by Marold. With introduction by 
W. J. Rolfe, Litt, D. ‘World Classics.” 158 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

Luigi Da Porto’s novel is the original of the Veronese 
story of “ Romeo and Juliet,”” which Shakespeare has made 
immortal. It was afterwards amplified by others, in English 
versions from which Shakespeare probably got his plot, but 
the ‘Juliet and Romeo” here given is the original story, 
first published in Italian in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. An account of Da Porto is given, and also of the 
various versions of the story in Italian and English, 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 
author of “ Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘“ Saracinesca,” “ Marion 
Darche,” “Dr. Isaacs,” etc. With full page illustra- 
tions by Alfred Brennan, and portrait of the author. 
2 vols. 332, 336pp. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.59. 

See review. 
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LINKS IN A CHAIN. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe, 
author of “ Perchance to Dream.” 227 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

“Links in a Chain” has many merits. It has vigor of 
style, and the great quality of suggestiveness. The conclu- 
sion, with the incident of the inmate of a tramp’s refuge, 
who dons a cast-off dress coat and goes to Aline’s reception, 
is cleverly worked up. The story is a trifle garish, but, for 
all that, not wanting in dramatic force. If there be a moral, 
it is that guardians, in consideration of disparity of years, 
ought never to marry rich young wards. The novel is equally 
censorious in regard to such unions. MV. Y. Times, 

A reticent, noble nature is illustrated through these five 
“Links in a Chain.’”? The “links” might stand for five 
different stories, though together they make a perfect history 
of a man’s disinterested love for a selfish, heartless woman. 
Two of the chapters, “ A side-light” “ His I. O. U.’’ ap- 
peared in the Century. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lor 13. By Dorothea Gerard, author of ‘ Lady 
Baby,’’ “ Orthodox,” etc. 304 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents; Appletons’ Town and Country Library, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Dorothea Gerard’s romance is a West Indian one, having 
to do with a certain sugar plantation on the Island of Santa 
Clara. Simon Berrincott, a rich man, quarreled with his 
brother James about a woman, and James married her and 
was the father of Marian. Simon left a son, Bernard, heir 
to his estate, and, strange to say, bequeathed to his brother 
James, a Captain on half pay, the plantation Lot No. 13. 
Bernard’s father wanted him to marry Miss Sibyl Durrant, a 
rather tragical-looking young person, as far as face and man- 
ner went, but it ended by his taking his cousin Marian. The 
West Indian episodes are well described, the ways and 
methods of the sugar planters furnishing amusing material, 

IV.. ¥. Tee. 


Love AFFAIRS OF A WORLDLY MAN. By Maibelle 
Justice. 311 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 
cents, 

Maibelle Justice’s romance is a prettily published book 
which tells us much that is very real and likewise very dis- 
agreeable about the blind passion of selfish men. 

Philadelphia Press. 


LovE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WoMAN. By Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, author of “Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” etc. 
281 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; by mail. 33 cents. 

“ She who has not read the ‘ Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman’ has not yet learned her own heart,’ wrote a 
woman of letters, and the many who have studied either 
one of the three lives revealed by Mrs. Clifford have echoed 
what she said. The new edition published by F. T. Neely, 
of Chicago, is a copy of one that is said to have been marked 
by a society woman, but be that as it may—the marks mean 
little and might be made by any one—it will be welcomed. 

XN. Y. World. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of 


“ Robert Elsmere,” ‘The History of David Grieve,” 
etc. In two volumes. With a portrait. 447, 498 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 

MARGARET SALISBURY. By Mary Holland Lee. 
Arena Library series. 349 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03 ; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Margaret Salisbury, an orphan, and the ward of a wealthy 
southerner, only awakens to the consciousness of the psychic 
power she possesses when she decides to visit a friend in 

New England. While staying in the vicinity of Rockport, @ 

Miss Appleton from Boston, seeing that she can make Mar- 

garet subservient to her by exercising hypnotic influence, 

brings ker power to bear on the girl. The results of her 
machinations are seen not only in the life of Margaret—but 
in the life of the hero. Publishers’ Weekly. 

’96; A ROMANCE OF UTopiA. Presenting a Solution 
of the Labor Problem, A New God and a New Religion. 
By Frank Rosewater. 268 pp. I12mo, paper, 45 cents; 
by mail, 50 cents. 
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An allegory intended to show the injury done society by 
capital, money and exchange, whose working is described in 
a new land in vivid imagery. 

NonE OTHER NAME; OR, THE BLACKSMITH OF MIN- 
NABERG. A Story of the Reformation. By Sarah J. 
Jones, author of “ Downward,” “ Struggling Upward,” 
etc. 232 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A Sunday-school story, not very closely studied, of life in 
Germany at the time of the Reformation, with its scene laid 
at Minnaberg, centering about the family of an honest 
blacksmith. 

ON THE OFFENSIVE. An army story. By George J. 
Putnam, author of “In Blue Uniform.” 297 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Mr. Putnam writes about army life and happenings on the 
Western frontier in the same spirit that Mr. Howells 
treats of urban life on the Atlantic coast. “On the 
Offensive,’ though its incidents include a hunting trip in the 
wilds for twenty days and the suppression of an Indian 
uprising, is clearly a novel of character—even an analytical 
novel—in which incident is only used for the purpose of 
developing the traits of the personages. Mr. Putnam writes 
well. He has the power to bring strange events clearly 
before the reader's eye. He describes things so” graphically 
that one derives from his novel a perfect sense of verity. His 
main object, however, is to show the mental struggles of sev- 
eral persons at a typical army post, especially of one young 
man, only a year away from West Point, who, at the very 
beginning of his military career, is tortured by doubts about 
that sort of life and his fitness for it. The revelation of his 
mind and that of some of his associates, including Ralph, a 
hardy veteran of eight years’ campaigning, to whom the 
routine, the long days of enforced idleness, the hope deferred, 
have all become second nature, are uncommonly clear and 
interesting. The story has the charm of verity, as we have 
said, a freedom from exaggeration and an air of actuality that 
seem to give to it an autobiographical tone. M4. V. Times. 
Our MANIFOLD NaTuRE. Stories from Life. By 

Sarah Grand, author of “ Ideala,”’ “ A Study from Life,” 
“The Heavenly Twins,” etc. 235 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents; Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Six stories, close studies from life in the new vein of 
realism, somewhat bitter, which have appeared in magazines, 
“edited ” and are now presented as originally written. This 
book is marked and marred by all the cleverness and all the 
carelessness which marked and marred ‘‘ The Heavenly 
Twins.” Yet, despite the lapses, despite a decidedly 
unattractive literary style, ‘“ Our Manifold Nature ’’ is, on the 
whole, distinctly attractive. The themes dealt with, the 
characters presented to us, and the freshness of observation 
make the work, like its predecessor, interesting and even 
fascinating. ‘‘ These stories,” the authoress tells us, 
“are simply what they profess to be—studies from life of our 
manifold nature.’’ They are studies made by an extremely 
observant woman, who is gifted with no mean gift of 
expression, and who is also remarkable for very decided 
views on that many-sided subject which is vaguely spoken of 
in some circles as the “* Woman Question.”” There are six 
separate studies in the volume, two of which occupy nearly 
two-thirds of the whole space. The stories are reprinted 
from magazines after being restored to the state in which the 
author intended them to appear, but which had to be modified 
to allow of their fitting the ‘deep grooves” of the period- 
icals in which they were at first printed. The two principal 
Stories are “‘ The Yellow Leaf’’ and “ Eugenia.” Certainly 
a clever book and one to be read. Publishers’ Circular. 


PASTIME StorigS. By Thomas Nelson Page. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 

PAUL ERRINGTON AND OUR SCARLET PRINCE. A 
Book for the American People. By John McDowell 
Leavitt, D.D., LL.D. 285 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

Roman Catholicism and Agnosticism are discussed at 
length in this novel, which opens during the war and closes 
with a dynamite explosion. 
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PEMBROKE. A novel. By Mary E. Wilkins, author 
of “ Jane Field,’ “A Humble Romance,” “A New 
England Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, $1 10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


REDGAUNTLET. A Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated. The Waverley 
Novels. Dryburgh edition. 459 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.07. 

Without exception the illustrations display a keen sense of 
humor and of character, and are wonderfully successful in 
rendering dramatic situations. This is one of the best illus- 
trated of the Dryburgh Waverley. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


STAND Fast, CRAIG-ROYSTON!’’ By Wm. Black. 
New and revised edition. 408 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 72 cents. 

This volume completes the reappearing of Mr. Black’s 
novels in the uniform half-crown edition of which the 
Harper’s are the American publishers. Mr. Black, no doubt, 
has more novels yet to write that will be added to the series, 
but twenty-seven volumes is not a bad record as it stands. 

Philadelphia Times. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Ludovic Halévy. Illus- 
trated by Madame Madeleine Lemaire. 166 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

This reprint is accompanied by reproductions in smaller 
size of illustrations which appeared in a large octavo edition. 
AN ANARCHIST. A Story of To-Day. Bv Richard 

Henry Savage, author of ** My Official Wife,” “ For 
Life and Love,’’ etc. With portrait. Neely’s Library 
of Choice Literature series, 399 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

An incoherent novel of modern European and American 
life, containing many sensational incidents and intended to 
show that the “three great Anglo-Germanic peoples ’”’ can 
keep the world’s peace and crush anarchy. An American 
mub, Russian, European, Anarchists, American and English- 
men of position and wealth, fill the pages of the story. 


THE BEDOUIN GIRL. By Mrs. S. J. Higginson. Illus- 
trated. 347 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mrs. S. J. Higginson’s ** Bedouin Girl” is a Mahometan 
novel written by a European, from the practical European 
standpoint and without the oriental poetry of feeling to 
round the corners of an entirely different civilization and 
thought. It is full of exciting adventure well described, but 
it lacks the charm of a genuine Mahometan novel, such as 
the story of King Omar Ben Ennunan—the oldest romantic 
novel in the world, and about the same length as the 
“ Bedouin Girl ’”’—which requires the second volume of the 
Arabian Nights to tell it. It needs a Moslem to tell or write 
a Moslem love story. Mrs. Higginson has made us an 
interesting English story, with Mahometan characters and 
Arabian scenes; but the Moslem soul cannot shine through 
the polarized eyes of the Giaour. N. Y. World. 
THE Diary oF A Nosopy. By George Grossmith 

and Weedon Grossmith, With illustrations by Weedon 
Grossmith. Illustrated series, July, 1893. 235 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

This diary of a London bank clerk, living on a small 
salary in a London suburb, first appeared in Punch, and is 
devoted to describing, with touches of humor, the life of the 
English lower middle class. 

THE EXILES, AND OTHER STORIES. By Richard 
Hoarding Davis, author of “Van Bibber, and Others,” 
etc. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Flora Annie Steel, author of “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy.”’ 
355 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

THE Last SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray, author of 
“ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” “In the Heart of 
the Storm,’ “ The Reproach of Annesley.” Embel- 
lished with eight illustrations. by Albert Hencke. 
491 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25; Illustrated 
series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
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THE Lone House. By Amelia E. Barr, author of 
“Jan Vedder’s Wife,’’ “‘A Daughter of Fife,” “ The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc, 235 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mrs. Amelia Edith Barr has laid the scene of this novel 
in Galloway, a picturesque promontory at the extreme end of 
the western coast of Scotland—and much of the conversation 
—of which there is mercifully little, is in dialect. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PATRICIAN CLUB. By Albert 
D. Vandam, author of “An Englishman in Paris,” 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A detective story of a particularly intricated kind, invol- 
ving all kinds of peop e and with its mystery well sustained 
to the end, is sure to be welcomed by a large class of readers. 
There is an element of surprise in the present publication in 
that the indentity of the “‘ Englishman in Paris’? has not 
before been definitely revealed, and this was not the form of 
literature in which one would have look-d for the reappear- 
ance of that amiable gossiper. Yet the same manner of artless 
narrative that gave so much interest to the famous reminis- 
cences imparts an unusual air of reality to this romance of 
crime. Work of this kind has always been better done in 
Paris than anywhere else in the world, and it may be that 
long re-idence in Paris has given the “ Englishman” a 
familiarity with tae method- of Gaboriau and Boisgobey that 
the 1Englishman in England with all his efforts has never 
quite attained. At all events, he has written an entertaining 
story that will attract not only those who are already well 
disposed toward “ An Englishman in Paris,” but another 
class of readers as well. Philadelphia Times. 


THE PRICE OF A PEARL. By Eleanor Holmes. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 45 
cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

“ The Price of a Pearl” is a novel in four parts, which is 
written to illustrate that “in love values are fictitious; the 
imagination fixes the price.” It is a pleasant story of Eng- 
lish middle-class life, but thoroughly English, with all the 
little English prejudices and superstitions sticking out at 
every point. N. Y. World. 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. Baing the History of 
three months in the Life of an English Gentleman. By 
Anthony Hope. With a frontispiece. 226 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents, 

A romance of life in the “‘ Kingdom of Ruritania”’ to 
whose king the hero has a strange personal resemblance, 


THE RAIDERS. Being some passages in the Life of 
John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. By S. R. 
Crockett, author of ‘The Stickit Minister and Some 
Common Men.” 352 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24, 

See review. 


THE Rubicon. By E. F. Benson, author of ‘‘ Dodo,” 
311 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

A novel which takes up the modern young English girl 
who marries a man whom she does not love, with tragic 
result. The conversation is good and the characters sharply 
drawn, 


THE STICKIT MINISTER: AND SOME COMMON MEN. 
By s. R. Crockett. 283 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
1.23 

The book of sketches of Scottish life that introduced Mr. 
Crockett to the public and that served also as his preparation 
for the larger undertaking of “ The Raiders,”’ is fittingly reis- 
sued in a new edition, uniform with that very striking and in 
some ways brilliant romance. These deft sketches bear read- 
ing again. Their humor is gentle and genuine, their pathos 
rarely forced and they give the impression of life. It is 
through such close studies of the real that the imaginative 
writer learns his art. Philadelphia Times. 


THE TRESPASSER. By Gilbert Parker, author of 
‘‘ The Translation of a Savage,” “ Pierre and his Peo- 
ple,” etc. 12me, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 
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UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley J. Weyman, 
author of “ The House of the Wolf,” “ A Gentleman of 
France,” etc. Illustrated. 340 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 


Union Down’ A Signal of Distress. By Scott 
Campbell. Arena Library series. 368 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

This story opens on an American clipper, bound from 
China to Boston, on which a passenger dies under dubious 
circumstances. The rest of the story is in this country and 
is of the detective order, with no clearly marked characters. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A BRAVE BABY AND OTHER SrTorigs. By Sara E. 
Wiltse. 142 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

A collection of stories of an elevating moral tendency, 
which may be used for school supplementary reading or for 
home amusement; they are for young people. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


Illus- 


BiG BROTHER. By Annie Fellows-Johnston. 
58 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; 


trated.» Cosey Corner series. 
by mail, 48 cents. 

This handsomely printed and illustrated little story is the 
first issue inthe Cosey Corner series by the new publishing 
house of Joseph Knight & Co. As its title indicates it is a 
story for young readers. The books of this series furnish 
entertaining reading, while in the railway car, during the 
summer-outing in the country or at the seaside, or by the 
evening lamp at home. They contain nothing but the best 
from a literary standpoint, are printed from good type, illus- 
trated with original sketches by good artists, and neatly 
bound in cloth. Boston Transcript. 


LIFE IN A NUTSHELL. A story. 
author of “ Won at Last,’’ ete. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents 

A very touching story of a motherless girl whose father is 
sent abroad for his health, and whose life in his absence, 
with some cousins, is beset with difficulties, out of which, 
owing to her unselfishness and patience, she comes triumph- 
antly, having gained the love of even those who were most 
determined to snub her and set her at nought. 

Saturday Review. 


By Agnes Giberne, 
Illustrated. 222 pp. 


LOOKING FOR THE Ki1nG. A Sunday-school drama. 
By Mrs. B. Peters. Illustrated. 31 pp. I2mo, 40 cents 
by mail, 45 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLUE AND Gray. Volume I. January-June, 1£93. 
Illustrated. The Patriotic American Magazine. 522) p. 
Quarto, $1.50; by mail, $1.89. 


HORSES AND STABLES. By Lieutenant-General Sir 
F. Fitzwygram, Bart. With illustrations. Fourth edi- 
tion, 560 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.11. 

This exhaustive work was first published in 1862 and 
editions have appeared in 1869 and 1886. A sixth of the 
work is devoted to stables and the rest to the diseases of the 
horses, which are taken up in detail. The work has been 
rewritten and the medical theory and treatment revised in 
the light of recent bacteriological discovery. 


LONDON SIGNS AND INSCRIPTIONS. By Philip Nor- 
man, F,S.A. Illustrated by the author and others. 
With an introduction by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., 
author of “ London Past and Present,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
The Camden Library. 237 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

A work devoted chiefly to the sculptured signs of the old 
city of London, which are discussed by classes, human 
figures, animals, birds, etc. There are also chapters on the 
old spas near London, and two old mansions in Great St. 
Helen’s and in Austin Friars. 
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Love iN LETTERS OF STATESMEN, WARRIORS, MEN 
oF LETTERS, AND OTHERS. With a brief note on 
every writer, and a preface by Henri Péne Du Bois. 
With a portrait. 280 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Love letters by thirty-seven historical characters, from 

Abelard to Lincoln, with a brief notice before each. The 

introduction is a light piece of Enghish French. The letters 

are well selected, about half English. 


OVERHEARD INARCADY. Dialogues about Howells, 
James, Aldrich, Stockton, Davis, Crawford, Kipling, 
Meredith, Stevenson and Barrie. By Robert Bridges 
(Droch). With 65 illustrations by O. Herford, F.G. 
Attwood, and A. E. Sterner. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

A reprint of the burlesques of current novelists which 
appeared in Zzfe,in which the characters in the works of 
each novelist are brought together to express their opinion 
of their creator. The republication includes the illustrations 
in Life. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. With 
preface, glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz. With por- 
trait. The Temple Shakespeare, 118 pp. 16mo, 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

This is the first volume of a new edition of Shakespeare’s 
works. The aim of the publishers is to»produce an elegant 
and scholarly edition, printed in bold type and of a compact 
and handy form. The text used is that of the “ Cambridge” 
edition, Mr. Israel Gollancz, the editor, contributes a pre- 
face, a glossary and notes, and Mr. Walter Crane designs 
the title-page. Each volume will include a photogravure 
frontispiece, either a portrait of the dramatist or an illustra- 
tion connected with the incidents of his life. The portrait 
in “ The Tempest ’’ is admirably reproduced from the First 
Foli>. The edition will be printed in black and red on 
hand-made paper, and close attention will be paid to every 
detail of production. As a pocket edition of Shakespeare 
the “ Temple” promises to rank with the best of its kind. 

London Bookseller. 


SHARPS AND FLats. A Complete Revelation of the 
Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne. Illustrated. 335 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 

Any gentleman about to enter upon a career of crime can 
profitably devote a leisure two hours to the perusal of this 
book. Todo so may be advantageous to him in either of 
two ways: On the one hand, its presentation of long recog- 
nized facts as to the general unprofitableness of crime is 
made so clearly and calmly that a gentleman who is still 
hesitating at the threshold of iniquity may be led to turn his 
steps in a different direction, while, if his mind is quite made 
up, its equally clear and calm exposition of the methods 
most often and most permanently successful in the “ doing” 
of man by his fellow, and its careful and exact description of 
the various appliances, ancient and modern, used by superior 
criminals, may save him from wasting his time in experi- 
ments with unproductive wiles or with those which, though 
once of unquestionable merit, have become, through the 
spread of knowledge among “that majority spoken of by 
Carlyle,’’ more often dangerous to the user than to his 
destined victim. For persons who, like the gentle reader of 
these lines, are without aspiration in this particular line, the 
book, while without any especial value, is none the less of a 
mild interest, because it illustrates many forms of an inge- 
nuity which, while obviously misdirected, is genuine enough 
to merit passing attention, N. Y. Times. 


Its Ships, Men, and Work- 
ing. By Arthur J. Maginnis. With numerous illustra- 
tions, diagrams, and plans, First popular edition. 
Indexed. 208 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 


THE Expert WAITRESS. A Manual for the Pantry, 
Kitchen and Dining-room. By Anne Frances Spring- 
steed. 131 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

_ The papers embraced in “The Expert Waitress,” are 

intended rather as a working model than as a set of rules 


THE ATLANTIC FERRY. 
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from which there is an appeal Of course tastes and opinions 
vary on such matters, but in this work one idea has been 
kept steadily in mind, that no rule has been laid down which 
has not a guod reason for its existence. Some things, 
desirable in themselves, have been omitted because they are 
not possible for one pair of hands and feet, even when 
guided by a well-regulated brain. Philadelphia Press. 


THE MorHeEr’s Lecacy TO HER UNBORN CHILD. 
By Elizabeth Joceline. Anno 1622. Reprinted from 
the sixth impression. With an introduction by the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. 114 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Elizabeth Jocelin, an English mother, in 1624, wrote for 
her child a little book of pious advice, full of the better 
spirit of the age of Elizabeth. it has often been reprinted 
and is now given a quaint archaic dress. 


THE WEE ONEs OF JAPAN. By Mae St. John Bram- 
hall. Illustrations by C.S. Weldon. 137 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

See review. 


WILLs AND How Nor To MAKE THEM. With a 
selection of leading cases. By B. B. West, author of 
“ Half-Hours with the Millionaires.” 186 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

It is not worth questioning the fact that there is much 
injury and injustice done by wills, but Mr. West has a 
humorous way of considering that wills have had the same 
devastating effects as wars. He has written the amusing 
work under notice to show up the blindness and mistakes of 
testators. It is not a treatise on wills, nor has it pretense of 
being either profound or original. N. Y. Times. 


Sir JoHN Luppock’s HUNDRED Books. 


PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES, SOPHOCLES AND EURI- 
PIDES. Translated by John Hookham Frere, Thomas 
Franklin and Michael Nodhull. 436 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

These translations are all in verse and are received stand- 
ard versions. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
With 106 illustrations by Birket Foster, J. Wolf and 
Sir John Gilbert, R. A. 564 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. FOURTH GROUP. 


Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. MERRY WIVES OF WIND- 
soR. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Love’s LABor’s Lost. TAMING OF THE SHREW, ALL’S 
WELL THAT ENps WELL. By William Shakespeare. 
Complete and Unabridged. 

16mo. Illustrated. Flexible leather. Gilt top and 
untrimmed edges. Seven volumes. Each, 60 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. ; 

With their beautiful type and binding, and their repro- 
ductions of Frank Howard’s designs, these dainty Ariels 
make an irresistible appeal to all lovers of Shakespeare. 

Philadelphia Press. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


L’Aven.” Par Henry Greville. Neuvieme edition, 
284 pp. I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


LE SONGE D'UNE Nuit D'ETsé. Shakespeare. Illus- 
trations de G. Picard. ‘Petite Collection Guillaume.” 
226 pp. 32mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail 66 cents. 

The Midsummer Night’s Dream in the dainty paper 
issue bearing the “ Nelumbo”’ seal. 


Mon FRANC PARLER. Par Francois Coppée. 344 pp. 
12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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The literature and the art of France reflect many vageries. 
The life of the boulevards in Paris is extremely cosmopoli- 
tan. There is not a sect, a set, or a heresy without a Gallic 
exponent, But careful observers know that there is a per- 
petual reaction against the perpetual movement of the Pari- 
sian mind, in Paris itself, and Frangois Coppée’s ‘ Mon 
Franc Parler,” a series of papers on topics of the time which 
J. W. Bouton imports, is a persuasive example of the reac- 
tionary influence in its finer features. MN. Y. Times. 


PREJUGE? Par Henry Rabusson. Deuxiéme edi- 
tion. 299 pp. I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
Takes up the life of a young man of the day of wealth 
and original parts and energy. 


Un Vaincu. Par Jean De La Bréte. Septiéme edi- 
tion. 290 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
A novel of French provincial life. 


COLLECTION LEMERRE ILLUSTREE. 


LA NONNE ALFEREZ. Par José-Maria de Heredia. 
Illustrations de Daniel Vierge. Gravees par Privat- 
Richa‘'d. 172 pp. 16mo paper, 60 cents; by mail, 
68 cents. 

L’ABBESSE DE CASTRO. 
de Paul Chabas. 235 pp. 
mail, 66 cents. 

While this is not the most famous of the works of Henri 

Marie Beyle, better known as Stendhal, it is a characteristic 

product of a man who wrote little and thought much. 


LE FILs DU TITIEN CROISILLES. Alfred de Musset. 
Illustrations de Paul Chabas. 188 pp. 16mo, paper, 
60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 
Two short stories, one suggested by a painting in the 
Louvre, the other laid in the reign of Louis XV, in Musset’s 
early vein. 


Un Saint. Paul Bourget. [Illustrations De Paul 
Chabas. 141 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; byimail, 66 cents. 
A novel in which M. Bourget has sought to express the 
more recent religious feeling which has arisen in France, 


(Stendhal.) Illustrations 
I2mo, paper, 60 cents; by 
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SONG. 


LOVE’S WISDOM. 


I, 


Sometimes my idle heart would roam 
Far from its quiet happy nest, 
To seek some other newer home, 
Some unaccustomed Best : 
But ere it spreads its foolish wings, 
“ Heart, stay at home, be wise! ’’ Love’s wisdom sings. 


II. 


Sometimes my idle heart would sail 
From out its quiet sheltered bay, 
To tempt a less pacific gale, 
And oceans far away : 
But ere it shakes its foolish wings, 
“ Heart, stay at home, be wise !’’ Love’s wisdom sings. 


Ill. 


Sometimes my idle heart would fly, 
Mothlike, to reach some shining sin, 
It seems so sweet to burn and die 
That wondrous light within : 
But ere it burns its foolish wings, 
“ Heart, stay at home, be wise !’’ Love’s wisdom sings 


Richard Le Gallienne, in Pall Mall Magazine. 





